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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 
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WHEREVER in the World British Mer- 
chants have gone on their lawful occasions 
they have gained repute by their qualities of 
commercial honesty and efficiency. 


CARRYING with them the British tradition 
of Law and Justice, of family life and the 
spirit of sportsmanship they have established 
the British way of life among the people with 
whom they dwell. 
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LOW-COST HOUSING IN EAST ASIA These facts threaten very _ serious 


by Prof E, Stuart Kirby 
(1) THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Housing is a problem as great as that 
of food, in Eastern Asia: in some places, 
actually a greater problem at present. 
Everyone can see the social, medical and 
moral dangers of the appalling living 
conditions; fewer people appreciate the 
extent to which they are cause, as well 
as effect, of inefficiency in production and 
general backwardness in Eastern coun- 
tries. 

Meanwhile, in Europe and Agnatica, 
there has been great progress in restor- 
ing and replacing housing destroyed, 


deferred, or deteriorated during the war, 


in the scientific design and maintenance 
of cities, and in the provision of com. 
paratively cheap and plentiful dwellings 
- for the masses of the people. These are 
even mass-produced, in Some cases; the 
pre-fabricated house, manufactured by 
the thousand, has not the aesthetic 
qualities of the old-world cottage, but 
it is very serviceable, includes many 
modern amenities, is infinitely more 
comfortable and hygienic—and it is 
available, at a rent or price the worker 
can pay. 

~ In 1960, the United Nations Organisa- 
tion appointed some experts to form a 


Mission to study the needs and problems 


of Tropical Housing, and recommend 
ways and means of improving the avail- 
ability of proper housing in South and 
South-East Asia. Its report was com- 
pleted earlier this year, and is now avail- 
able to the public (UN/ST/SOA/3). The 
following outlines and discusses some of 
the main points involved. 

* * 


The problem of housing is one which 
sharply touches the conscience of people 
in all classes. Unfortunately—for that 
very reason, that it is a topic heavily 
charged with emotion—there is.a great 
deal of muddled thinking about it. An- 


mic aspects (cost, 


other reason for confusion or difficulty 
is that it is one of those subjects which 
have several different aspects, each of 
which is the province of a distinct spe- 
cialist in his own right, or some group 
of specialists. There technical 
aspects (design, production, etc.), econo- 
supply, demand), 
aesthetic or cultural aspects (including 
local preferences and traditions); 
inevitably, there are political aspects. 
Architects and other experts may cope 
with the integration of such wide fields, 
but the layman can hardly do the same. 

The case for more and better housing 
has been studied by the World Health 


Organisation and the International La- | 


bour Organisation, among others. Their 
reports reckon between 100 million and 
150 million Asian families living in 
“crowded, insanitary, substandard quar- 
ters”; many with two or more families 
in a room. It is increasingly realised 
that the problem is not only an urban 
one, but a rural one as well. Rubber 
planters (for example) have stated they 
could compete for plantation labour only 
by offering better housing. “Any evi- 
dence of apathy toward home improve- 
ment”—the Mission states—“is due much 
more to ignorance, illness and fatigue 
than to lack of aspiration.” Meanwhile 
the population is cumulatively increas- 
ing at 1 to 5% per annum, in various 
places. Moreover, Asian peoples are 
beginning to have quite big ideas 
on this question, as perhaps on others. 


The consensus of the recommendations 


of local governments and authorities 
appears to envisage, according to this 
Expert Mission “as soon as poss‘ble 
minimum standards ensuring at least 
two rooms per family, exclusive of 
verandah and kitchen. . 
ards of size, etc., on scales spproaching 
those of Europe. 


and, 


opening for private enterprise. 


. with stand- 


conditions in a few years’ time, if policy. 
and technique cannot do something to 
offset the housing deficiency. Such is 
the “normal” and “permanent” problem; 
superimposed on it today, many places 
have that of thousands or millions of 
refugees in all sorts of unsatisfactory 
conditions. Far from making any im- 
pression on this vast problem, present 
investment and subsidies in East Asia 
countries are “inadequate even to pro- 
vide enough new houses merely to keep 
pace with the increase in population.” 

There is no need to elaborate further 
on the magnitude of the task. What is 
being done, and might further be done, 
to meet it?, There are some hopeful 
signs. People are beginning to see what 
are the “crucial aspects” and what exact- 
ly each of them means: the report 
classifies these as organisation, men 
(skilled ard unskilled), materials and 
finance. The order in which these are 
placed may perhaps seem indicative of. 
present-day thinking. An earlier gen- 
eration might have put first the securing 
of funds and materials, and then cut its 
coat according to its cloth; now we de- 
vise minimum consumption standards 
and bring the funds up to them by in- 
flation. However, the report notes 
that the housing problem is the same 
in kind, in all parts of the world, only 
in Asia it is greater in degree. 


Once upon a time, the view might 
have been taken that here was a good 
People 
could have set up factories for the mass- 
production of prefabricated dwellings in 
eny or all countries; loval craftsmen 
would have been drawn to the profitable 
work of building locally in the more 
traditional styles; others would have set 
up as consultants and designers, out-— 
side the mass-produced and the rule-of- 
thumb ranges. 


It is now clear that modern condi- 
tions are far too complicated and in- 
volved for private interest to be more 
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than part of the impetus. Practically 
everywhere in the world, the “frontier” 
conditions of the last century § are 
completely gone. It is not a ques- 
tion of taking up new ground or 
empty spaces (except perhaps on the 
h‘lls; as Oriental peoples, unlike Occi- 
dsntals, neglect the uplands the 
flat lands). It is a question of com- 
plicating still further the already mas- 
sive problems of urban agglomeration. 
Two rooms per family would, for in- 
stance, mean increasing the size of 
eastern cities by anything from two to 
six times, according to whether by 
“family” is meant about a dozen per- 
sons, as hitherto in China, or only about 
two persons, as in the modern West. 
And the problem begins to be raised 
in rural areas also, where it implies 
fundamental changes in the social sys- 
tem. a 


Before going on to discuss the in- 
teresting technicalities and to give an 
account of some of the work that is 
being done in this field, it is necessary 
to consider further the manner and 
spirit in which the problem is being 
approached. The manner in which this 
work is assessed and organised is very 
typical of the outlook and functioning 
of the great new international bodies 
which have grown up under the United 
Nations Organisation, and have already 
established a firm basis for future pat- 
terns of world economic cooperation. 

_ To begin with, emphasis is given to 
the pooling of information and experi- 
ence between all countries in all parts 
of the world, with a view to the co- 
ordination of conclusions from past ex- 
perience, and plans for the future. The 
idea is for all to learn from each other’s 
successes and failures; and avoid over- 
‘lapping or conflicting in their future 
activities. Such coordination is actually 
lacking today, not merely internationally, 
but even within each country. On this 
Score alone, many of the great public 
and international agencies perform a 
valuable service, well worth their cost. 

Even with the fullest coordination, 
however, no “magic formula” exists, or 
looks like being produced in the near 
future, according to this report. No 
single expert or agency has developed 
a satisfactory house at an _ economic 
price. Even if one appeared, available 
comestic resources of men, materials 
and finance are insufficient. There are 
too many competing demands (with the 
industrial countries intent on rearma- 
ment, and the non-industrial ones on 


industrialisation). Prejudices, traditions, 


or divergent attitudes, have to be over- 


come or adjusted before the ideal design , 


would be accepted even if it became 
available. To take examples at random: 
“the (oriental) objection to letting night 
air into the house militates against much 


beginning to have 


NATIONALISM AND THE PRIVATE INVESTOR 


By A. C. Palfreeman 


The reasons underlying the Persian 
oil situation are many and varied, as 
are the problems arising from the crisis; 
some are political and strategic, others 
economic: some are religious and ideo- 
logical and others combinations of all 
these aspects, but probably the most 
important is the problem of national- 
ism. 

The case of Persia may well be aon- 
sidered as a test case for future refer- 
ence and the outcome of the present 
deadlock is of immense importance not 
only to the Middle East, but also to 
the vast hinterland of South and East 
Asia and in fact to all areas of the 
world which are classed as underdeve- 
loped (a word which unfortunately is 
some undasirable 
connotation and is used indiscriminately 
on the basis of contradictory criteria). 

At a time when the more advanced 
areas of the world, the Western Hemis- 
phere and Western Europe, are turning 
this way and that in a welter of schemes 
and ideas to further cooperation between 
nations; when’ scores of organisations 
are established, political, religious, eco- 
nomic and cultural, all set in motion 
by the same driving power—a desire to 
create a sense of brotherhood and unity 
of purpose which must be the basis of 
a peaceful world; at the same time as 
all this is being done in one part of the 
world, the other part and by far the 
larger part is going in quite the opposite 
direction. | 

Where, in intra-European travel a 
visa is a thing of the past, in Middle 
and Far Eastern countries visas, per- 
mits. residents’ certificates and all the 
useless paraphernalia of bureaucracy 
are the order of the day. In the West, 
where strong cultural ties based on the 
interchange of ideas and the interna- 
tionalisation of education is an accepted 
principle, in less advanced areas the op- 


posite is true; foreign ideas are labelled 
subversive, press and radio are con- 
trolled. 

The same is true on political and 
economic planes—a gradual withdrawal 
of each country into itself, or into blocs, 
to the detriment of international rela- 
tion; internal integration and centralisa- 
tion at the exnense of international 
solidarity. 

Britain and the Continent entered the 
closed economy of tariffs and exchange 
control during the 1914-18 war and are 
only now slowly beginning to realise the 
vital necessity of freer economic inter- 
course on a mutual give and take basis. 
The Soviet Union which closed up at 
the same time is also attempting to 
integrate the vast territories under her 
eontrol but on an all take and no give 
basis and at the expense of the rest of 
the world. . 

These newly independent states, how- 
ever, as yet politically and economically 
weak, are about to enter the same phase 
the West went through thirty years ago, 
to commit the same mistakes; they are 
about to do things the folly of which is 
obvious to the Western world, but the 
West finds it hard to understand the 
reasons for it because they are not the 
same reasons which caused the West to 
embark on a similar course thirty years 
ago. | 

Looking at the problem from a rather 
narrow economic point of view it is easy 
to see that the outcome of the Persian 
problem is of great importance to for- 
eign private and government investment 
in underdeveloped areas, which in itself 
is vital to their development. No in- 
vestor will risk his money in an enter- 
prise which may at any moment be ap- 
propriated by unilateral action in disre- 
gard of solemn agreement by a govern- 
ment which reiects out of hand the rul- 


needed ventilation. Many of these im- 
peding traditions and. prejudices are 
(however) European in origin, e.g., the 
use of heavy masonry where light con- 
struction in the older South Asian tradi- 
tion would be better.” 

The overall relations bteween housing 
and general economic progress must be 
correctly understood—as they certainly 
are not at present. Most national 
plans, with their stress on industrialisa- 
tion, have failed to appreciate that it is 
nonsensical, and soalf-defeatine, to put 
so much into creating industries at 1950 
levels of technique on the one side, while 
all around them the housing and com- 
munity standards reflect the levels of. 
50 or 100 years’ earlier, which are 
actually strained or worsened by indus- 
trialisation. It is suggested that the 


correct view is that housing and com- 
munity development constitute a major 
economic activity in themselves—a basic 


industry, stimulating all other branches 


of the economy. There is a_ proverb, 
“when the mason is busy, everybody is 
busy.” In the advanced countries, the 
level of constructional activity is accept- 
ed as one of the chief indications of the 
state of business; in underdeveloped 
places, there is no more effective and 
many-sided way of stimulating develop- 
ment, of starting the cumulative pro- 
cesses of real progress. Good housing 
policy is good business: a practical, as 
well as a moral issue. It is satisfactory 
to see progress in this matter, in some 
of the democratic states of Asia. De- 
tails will be given in a subsequent 
article. 


; 
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ing of the International Court of Justice. 
The Court is the highest organ to which 
the investor can appeal and if its judg- 
ments are automatically rejected by 
any government which considers its rul- 
ing as harmful to its interests, then the 
investor will surely keep his money. 

The reason for this anti-foreign at- 
titude has many facets, but the parti- 
cular causes of the antipathy towards 
the foreign investor can probably be 
summed up fairly briefly. First, the 
bad reputation of private capitalism 
which in advanced industrial countries is 
identified with cartels and trusts, and a 
continual struggle to pass anti-trust 
legislation against the lobbying of power- 
ful vested interests. 

In underdeveloped areas the result of 
private capitalism is seen in poor wages, 
waste, bribery and corruption among 
local officials. The exploitation of 
mineral wealth by foreigners is consider- 
ed as bleeding the country dry and as 
the criteria of a “colonial economy.” 

More often than not, nationalism 
itself is used by unscrupulous’ vested 
interests within the country to prevent 
competition in certain industries, and by 
the government to prevent investment 
in strategic areas. 

_ At any rate it is nationalism that is 
the mainspring of these objections and 
it is nationalism as an ideology that 


blinds the extremists to the advantages 


of private capitalism—to the fact that 
the individual method of operation, both 
foreign and local. with a minimum of 
control must be immensely superior in 
technique, in spesd of operation, and in 
all round rationality than the method 
proposed’ by these governments, namely 
to close up the country against “sub- 
_versive” foreign influence and develop 
from within, when they so obviously 
lack some of the most important require. 
ments to do so. 

If there is a danger of monopoly and 
cartels developing from the increase of 
private enterprise within the country, 
the danger of some huge government 
monopoly on the centralised socialist 
plan in countries where political institu- 
tions are in a very early stage of 
growth, must be infinitely greater to the 
freedom of the individual and to progress 
as a whole, for it is far more difficult 
to control a government monopoly, once 
the government is in the hands of one 
party or group, than it is to control a 
private enterprise. 

If graft and corruption of local officials 
follow in the wake of foreign investors, 
it is more generally due to lack of dis- 
cipline and insufficient pay, than to the 
policy of the foreigner. 

Unfortunately, government policy is 
_not motivated by practical considera- 
tions, but by ideology ‘ard the pressure 
of massed passions which often cover 
baser and more sinister motives. 


Hongkong Hotels and Amusements 


The hotels of Hongkong must be the 
wonder of Asia—so many hotels in so 
small a place, and ever more going up, 
that is not being’ seen anywhere else. 
Even before the war the colony was well 
provided with hotel accommodation but 
the postwar boom has brought with it 
the construction—on a mass scale, as it 
were—of hotels of all sizes and pre- 
tensions. The acute housing shortage 
encouraged new building and _ hotels, 
being allowed to charge any amount as 
rent, were deemed by financiers as the 
most profitable proposition. Many new 
hotels were rot well constructed, cheap 
materials were used and though every- 
thing is built in accordance with the 


severe provisions of the local building 


ordinance the flimsiness of many build- 
ings is now, one to three jears after 
their completion, sadly revealed. But 
there have been just as many first-rate 
constructions, excellent, modern, well- 
managed hotels which are the pride of 
their owners, the public and the delight 
of the residents. 

The old renowned hotels still exist 
and have their clientele—the Hongkong 
Hotel (now planning to construct in 
place of ‘the old hotel another’ sky- 
scraper), the Gloucester, Repulse Bay, 
Peninsula—but many postwar upstarts 
have come into the field and both resi- 
dents and travellers appreciate the latest 
additions. There are at least ten more 
first-class hotels in the colony and some 
40 to 50 second-class hotels which all 
have modern comforts. The total num- 


ber of hotels is estimated now at over 
Territories). In. 


150 (including New 
the Causeway Bay-North Point area, 
which has seen phenomenal  develop- 
ment, there are the following new excel- 
lent hotels (and more are coming): St. 
Francis, Cathay, Waldorf, Winner 


| 
House, Yu Yuen House (the latter place 
being owned by a Shanghai real estate 
company which has already constructed 
in the North Point area 60 apartment 
houses and now is busily leveling down 
the hillside to build a few dozen more, 
a cinema thrown in). In Wanchai there 
has been a great deal of new building 
and hotels have been among the numer- 
ous new structures such as the Cen- 
tral, the Tonnochy, the Hennessy ete. 
Around the Tonnochy Hotel, . profiting 
from the direct ferry service with Yau- 
mati, have sprung up clusters of new © 
houses, shops, restaurants and two 
cinemas. In parenthesis it may be 
stated here that nowhere in the world 
exist so many eating places as in Hong- 
kong, from the most exquisite and 
equally expensive restaurants down to 
the cheap eateries. In the Central and 
West Point districts many of the numer- 
ous hotels have been rehabilitated and 
renovated. In Kowloon, Tsimshatsui, 
there are the following new medern 
hotels: Grand, Miramar (now complet- 
ing a skyscraper-annex throughout air- 
conditioned, and so well equipped and 
furnished as to riva) any modern Amer- 
ican hotel), International (of Shanghai 
Park Hotel fame); and a host of old 
hotels, many of which being well ap- 
pointed, adorn the largelv residential 
district (which, incidentally, has seen 
under the impact of Shanghai and local 
as well as Kwangtung investors enor- 
mous development thus having chanred 


the appearance of the district, as known 


to prewar residents, entirely). Smaller 
but still modern hotels are also found 
in that hotel-abounding district, such 
as the Carnarvon. Further to the north, 
in the district of Yaumati, great deve- 
lopment has taken place: there is one 
block in particular where there have 


The policy of the would-be investor 
in the face of this situation must be 
one of extreme care. It must demon- 
strate to the more moderate elements in 
the government the necessity of admin- 
istrative reform, without being accused 
of interference in the internal affairs 
of a sovereign state, and it must appeal 
to the common sense of public opinion, 
without being branded as a subversive 
influence. 

A private commercial enterprise or 
even a foreign government concern 
would scarcely be able to carry out such 
a policy without applying strong poli- 
tical pressure—in itself undesirable. The 
answer must lie in some _ collective 
agency representing all parties, which 
can supervise investments and ensure 
the utmost efficiency; the Colombo Plan, 
which coordinates activity in South and 
South-East Asia, is a good, though im- 
perfect example, as the private investor, 


who has the most to offer has the least 
representation on the Plan’s administra- 
tion. 

Better still would be a special organi- 
sation under the aegis of the United 
Nations’ Economic and Social Council, 
which would be in a much better position 
to keep in close liaison with the inter- 
national banks and other specialised 


‘agencies which have a wealth of techni- 


cal experts at their disposal; but here 
again there must be more _ allowance 
meade for the private investor to state 
his views and be heard objectively. 

A certain amount of  intergovern- 
mental control is necessary to guarantee 
the good faith of the investor and to 
belie the efforts of the extremists stung 
by the bug of xenophobia, but the actual 
development of the investment should be 
left as far as possible to the enterprise 
and technica! efficiency of the private 
operator. 
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been built four new hotels—the Honor, 
Union, Capitol and now the Shamrock. 
New shops, air-conditioned restaurants 
and other amusement places flourish 
around this center. It is the Shamrock, 
a 12-storey colossus, which will, in about 
2 months, start operating ard attract- 
ing still larger crowds to the area in 
which it is located. This new hotel will 
also have a department store, ballroom, 
restaurant, and many more facilities for 
the pleasure seeker. 

In the suburbs many new hotels have 
sprung up, some of which cost small 
fortunes. Even in the New Territories 
where before the war no proper accom- 
modation was available as far as tour- 
ists and travellers were concerned, today 
there are two excellent hotels (Castle 
Peak, Dragon Inn) and many smaller ones 
which still can satisfy less pretentious 
demands. Everywhere ar2 mcd2rn re- 
freshment pavilions, tea rooms, restau- 
rants thus elevating the New ‘lerritori_s 
to a place which can be recommenced 
to European and American tourists. 
On the island of Hongkong the tourist 
facilities are also multiplying. Only a 
few years ago there was only the famed 
Repulse Bay Hotel but today there are 
many more hotels on the eastern ard 
southern sides of the island, the best- 
appointed being Lakeside House, near 
the “Lido” (the restaurant and ballroom 
as well as high-class bathing establish- 
ment operated by the Repulse Bay 
Hotel, or rather the Hongkong & Shang- 
hai Hotels Ltd.). 7 

Business of most hotels has_ been 
slack as a result of oversupply in ac- 


-ecommedation and the travel difficulties 


between Hongkong and China. On th2 
whole some 50—-60% of available ac- 
commodation is occupied at present of 
which 5 to 10% is being rented out on 
monthly basis. If some premises re- 
cuisitioned by the military authorities 
were released this situation would still 
be worse. There is for instance the 
large hotel next to the Peninsula Hotel 
which remains requisitioned since over 
2 years; if this place was released an- 
other 80 odd rooms would be at the 
disposal of the public. Then there are 
the rew hotels now being completed. It 
is estimated that some 400 new rooms 
will be available before the end of this 
year when the resnective buildings will 
have been opened for the public. Many 
hotels have air-conditioned rooms and 
the number of air-conditioned restau- 
rants and cafes is legion. But prices are 
considered too high though they have 
come down gradually during the past 6 
months. Further reductions will be 
necessary if accommodation is to be put 
to use. In the light of existing condi- 
tions, favorable for the public (who have 
been squeezed a lot during the postwar 
years when rooms were everywhere at 
a@ premium), the local government have 
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Development of Lantao _ 


In recent years when Hongkong’s de- 
velopment, largely owing to the influx of 
hundreds of thousands of so-called re- 
fugees from the mainland, assumed ever 


more astounding proportions, many pro- © 


moters’ eyes were directed towards 
Lantao, an island more than double the 
size of the island of Hongkong which 
is part of the leased territories which 
are to be returned to China by the 
end of this century. Other islands be- 
longing to Hongkong were considered 
too small to merit attention.° There is 


Cheung Chao, a center for fishing, which 


has for its size a large population but 


this island, after several serious in- — 
vestigations had been made as to its 
potentialities as a resort, was found 
lacking in most preconditions and so the 
peace of that little place, also known 
as ‘dumb-bell island,’ will not be dis- 
turbed. 
Lantao today is enjoying pristine 
purity and the about 10,009 Chinese 
(Cantonese and Hakka with a sprinkling 


‘of Hoklo) exist there almost as their 


forefathers did a thovsand and more 
years ago. The British occupation of 
that island has not brought any palpable 
changes; there is the’ fishing market: 


discontinued the price control (exerciscd 
in the interests of residents to assure 
them not too extortionately high room 


rents) and allowed the free interplay of 


demand and supply in the hotel indus- 
try. It must be noted that hotel price 
control was not extended to new build- 
ings; they were lett free to charge what 
the market could bear which was a 
sound policy, though not always so con- 
sidered by the public, as it encouraged 
new construction and vast investments 
sunk into the rocks of this colony. 

The enterpreneurs wer2 often ‘ 
cities of China; but local capital has 
also played a significant role. The 
major share, however, has been contri- 
buted by Shanghai capital and_ the 
Shanghai people not only brought money 
but also skill and modern ida3as. America 
was and remains largely their pattern 
from which, for the benefit of the local 


community, they have copied. Frequent- . 


ly whole-interior designs, furniture, 
crockery etc. have been imported from 
the US—with striking success as for 
instance in the case of a very elegant 
restaurant in the Causeway Bay dis- 
trict, a place which could just as well 
prosper on Brozdway-. While the Horg- 
kongite is proud of the growth of his 
city, and the modernisation of this place 
at such a fast pace as witnessed since 


1947, the average investor has every rea- 


son to congratulate himself for having 
had confidence in this colony. Money 
has been made, frequently original in- 
vestment has been earned avd the out- 
look for continued prosperity, thourh 
somewhat clouded at the moment, is de- 
finitely § encouraging. Barring up- 
heavals of world-wide implication, Hong- 
kong is as safe and as stable as the rock 
on which it stands. Ard busiress, while 
always beset by worries, will continue 
to be bullish and will undergo further 
expansion. The fact that in the recent 
past so many and so expens‘ve hotels 
have been erected goes to prove that 
confidence both in the securitv of this 
place and in the prosperity of Hongkong 
remains ample. 


re- 
fugees’ from Shanghai, or from other | 


Cinemas, another barometer for the 
material well-being of a community, 
have been built after the war by the 
dozen, some showing only or principally 
Chinese films. At present the building 
boom in cinemas is just at its height; 
on the mainlard and on the island ten 
or more cinemas are in the course of 
erection. Among these new houses there 
will be ultra-modern ‘palaces,’ of course 
air-conditioned, with tea rooms attached. 
That the quality of films shown leaves 
very much to be desired is a world-wide 
problem—and one for which the ugly 
commercialism of Hollywocd stands ac- 


—eused. 


The ‘lower income groups’ have no 
reason to complain that their demands 
for comforts have been neglected, many 
three and four storeyed tea rooms and 
‘gossip houses’ have been built in those 
districts where the so-called poorer 
classes live and foregather. The  out- 
ward appearance of many is gorg2ous — 
and even palatial (for instance several 
such multi-storeyed tea houses in Wan- 
chai, in Yaumati and Mongkok) and their 
interior fittings and furnishing § are 
modern and stylish. No more is the 
quaint tea house atmosphere of old 
Canton to be found in local modern tea 
and ‘gossip’ houses. At the same time, 
ever more European-style cafes and tea 
rooms are constructed (again frequently 
with air-conditioners) especially when 
Shanghainese are the promoters. One 
must only see, and admire, the effort, 
ingenuity and perseverance which has 
gone into the building of ‘Shanghai 
town’ in the North Point area im order 
to appreciate the progress of Hongkong 
in recent years. That ballrooms and 
dancehalls have sprung up in this colony 
like mushrooms after the rain can be 
taken for granted; with rising living 
standards and higher earnings of the 


teeming population (said to be 2% mil- 


lion but with the ‘squatters’ probably 
more) the spending of money on recrea- 
tion and luxuries gathered momentum 
thus giving rise to new investments all 
around. 
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of Tai-O where the majority of the 
Lantao people live and there are a few 
villages which are as wretched as one 
knows them from the interior of China. 
- The island is as mountainous as is the 
rest of this colony though there are a 
few patches of land used for agriculture. 
The main occupation of the people re- 
mains fishing. 

Hongkong and Kowloon are connected 
with Lantao by 2 ferry services both 
operated by the very progressive Hong- 
kong & Yaumati Ferry Co., Ltd. (HYF) 
which is a public company the shares 
of which were formerly quoted at the 
- loeal stock exchange. The HYF is prac- 
tically owned by a few Chinese residents 
of Hongkong and the control is largely 
wielded by one man, Mr. Lao Tak-Po, to 
whom the colony owes thanks for a con- 
sistent program of ferry services ex- 
pansion. The HYF is the premier ferry 
enterprise here, operating besides several 
cross harbour services (among which 
the very efficient vehicular ferry thus 
connecting Hongkong and Kowloon motor 
traffic), many launches in the waters out- 
side the harbour limits; Hongkong is 
connected with the islands of Lantao 
(east and west), Ping Chao (where a 
large firecracker factory operates) and 
Cheung Chao and many intermediate 
points including Castle Peak Bay on 
the mainland. The two Lantao services 
connect Hongkong with Silver Mine Bay 
(where the village of Mui Wo is located) 
and with Tai-O. 


It was the Silver Mine Bay (SMB) 
area which under HYF sponsorship has 
attracted some interest in connection 
with island development. Some loca! 
and some Shanghai financiers have 
studied the various propositions—aimed 
at erecting of some industries on the 
island, creating a tourist center, deve- 
loping agriculture and settling on the 
land recent immigrants from China. The 
direct ferry connection from the business 
center of Hongkong to SMB is about 
one hour but if faster launches can be 
employed the time can be reduced to 
about 40 minutes. At present the ser- 
vice is routed via Ping Chao and thus 
takes about 1% hour. The SMB area 
can be developed, its potentialities are 
better than at any other sector of Lan- 
tao. As yet little has been done. The 
HYF has started a short while ago by 
building a large rest house which can 
accommodate about one hundred holiday 
seekers. The catering service in the 
rest house and the just completed annex 
has been taken over by the Dairy Farm 
Co.—another expanding and very pro- 
gressive public company under British 
management. The beach is excellent 
and with sufficient improvement of the 
accommodation and catering services 
SMB can be developed into a resort. But 
today’s services are far from being ade- 
quate and only students and young 


Shanghai in Hongkong 


The by far largest immigrant group 
from China, with the exception of 
Kwangtung province, which today is 
found in Hongkong hails from Shanghai. 
There are other numerous but economi- 
cally much less important groups such 
as those from Tientsin and Peking (and 
other places in North China), from Han- 
kow, from the cities of Chekiang and 
Fukien, from interior provinces like Sze- 


chuan and Yunnan; and there are other 


recent refugees or immigrants or emi- 
gres or whatever one may call them 
who have come from Kwangtung mainly 
from the Canton area, from Swatow and 
the Chiuchow district, from ‘Hakkaland’ 
and from neighboring districts where 
local residents have traditionally  ori- 
ginated such as Chungshan, Toishan etc. 
—hbut these people who have come here 
since the early part of 1946 to the tune 
of about one million cannot properly be 
called refugees though many have actual- 
ly fled from the hard and insecure con- 
ditions at home to Hongkong, which 
geographically and ethnically belongs to 
Kwangtung. Natives of this province 
have always entered and left the colony 
without any formality and this has re- 
mained so even in the days of extreme 
population pressure here when the num- 
ber of Chinese was estimated at over 
2% million. The Kwangtung people, call- 
ed either Cantonese (when speaking the 
Cantonese or related dialects) or Chiu- 
chow or Hakka (when speaking the res- 
pective dialects), are very distinct from 
the ‘northerners’ which in local parlance 
means any person speaking a dialect 


of central or northern China, mainly 
Shanghai and “eking (or national 
language). 


It is the Shanghainese who has be- 
come since about 1947 so conspicuous as 
immigrant and it is the business man 
from. that erstwhile great trading metro- 
polis who has, by & large, succeeded 
in so many-local eneterprises and has so 
prominently contributed to the progress 
of life in this colony. In many respects 
Hongkong, here & there, has taken on 


people will really enjoy a longer stay 


at SMB. However, a start has been 
made and it now devolves on the various 


promoters to make a success out of the 
SMB project. The village, of some 1000 
souls, has already shown signs of pros- 
perity due to the ‘tourist traffic’ from 
Hongkong and a few modern bungalows 
have been built in the area. As a place 
to get away from the bustle of Hong- 
kong, Lantao has unique advantages— 
it is completely unspoilt by the 20th 


century. This no doubt has caused some 


local residents to have bungalows con- 
structed on Lantao—one enthusiast of 
nature contemplation went so far up as 
to have his house built near the highest 
mountain peak of Lantaé, over 3000 ft. 


new characteristics and for them the city 
is indebted to the Shanghai immigrants 
who, with all their faults and short- 
comings, have enriched Hongkong in a 
great variety of ways. | 

Long before the Sino-Japanese war 
there were Shanghai people living in 
Hongkong but their number was small 
and their economic importance restricted 
(largely tailoring business, barber shops, 
laundries). These oldtimers learned and 
spoke Cantonese—a language as differ- 
ent from Shanghai dialect as is English 
from French—and their children grew 
up with the local boys and girls and, 
while rarely being absorbed in the local ’ 
or Cantonese life, they fully succeeded 
in assimilating themselves. The _ post- 
war immigration is of too recent date to 
allow any conclusion as to their future 
assimilation. 

There were two distinct immigration 
streams wending their way to the colony 
from harassed Shanghai. The first 
stream started in early 1947 when the 
civil war in China appeared to be no 
longer avoidable and when graft and 
corruption as well as inflation and 
general civic insecurity in KMT-ruled 
Shanghai discouraged even vested in- 
terests in that city to hold out there, 
and when Hongkong’s' prospects were 
regarded, and with full justification as 
facts have proved meanwhile, as bright 
and inviting. Many well-to-do people 
emigrated to Hongkong and they also 
tried, with varying luck, to. proceed to 


America and other destinations to start 


a new life with the money earned—often 
it was ill-gotten money which the Shang- 
hai emigres brought with them or sent 
ahead of them. Political refugees from 
KMT persecution, not only communists 
but also liberals and intellectuals with- 
out any sparty affiliation, joined in the 


emigration and they found Hongkong a 


welcome haven. It is well to remember 
now that Hongkong was of inestimable 


* value to the communists while the KMT 


terror lasted, just as much as later the 
KMT members and their friends found 
Hongkong a safe place to turn to. 
Traditionally Hongkong has given shel- 
ter to political refugees—so it was in 
the days of the Manchu empire and Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s organisation of a political 
movement to establish a republic in his 
country. 

- Sound business reasoning persuaded 
many Shanghai merchants and manu- 
facturers to leave their home and to 
settle in Hongkong. In that period from 
about beginning of 1947 to the beginning 
of 1949 the first wave of immigrants 
made, to a satisfactory extent, good here 
—there were of course many failures and 
disappointments which is only natural 
in business generally and among Shang- 
hai merchants, with their pronounced 
gambling instincts, in particular. Several 
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tens of thousands of Shanghai emigres — 


settled here during the respective period, 
they built houses, factories, shops and 
engaged in a multitude of enterprises, 
financial speculation being very promi- 
nently associated with these people dur- 
ing the period in question as also in the 
subsequent years right up to _ this 
moment. There were many multi- 
millionaires among these emigres. Many 
of the local cotton mills, to name only 
the most conspicuous industrial invest- 
ment in postwar Hongkong, were start- 
ed then. 

Hardly had the colony succeeded in 
digesting the impact of the first stream 
of emigres when the political and mili- 
tary situation of the KMT govt. suddenly 
changed for the worst and collapse ap- 
peared near. From the spring of 1949 
‘the second stream started and came to 
an end only after the communist occupa- 
tion of Canton, on October 14 of that 
year. Afterwards there has been a 
trickle of immigration but the great 
wave was over. During the spring and 
summer of 1949 formidable amounts of 
money, in all forms, entered the colony 
from where a portion was subsequently 
transferred to other destinations for 
safekeeping or investment. The last 
batch of emigres comprised KMT 
bureaucrats and political refugees; but 
there were also many ordinary business 
men who grasped the situation which 
would emerge under communist control 
of the country and therefore they de- 
cided, often with a very heavy heart, to 
emicrate. In contrast to the earlier 
stream which came here in the days 
when the KMT  rvled at Nanking, the 
post-1949 immigration was less success- 
ful in economically acclimatising them- 
selves. However enormous investments 
were made and still continue to be made. 


Many emigres brought with them for- 
tunes which had to be put to work, not 
only to earn holders a good living but 
also to provide for the thousands of 
family members and hangers-on some 
useful jobs. Again, speculative invest- 
ment was largely favored not so much 
because it has become, during years of 
war, civil war and monetary inflation in 
- China a distinct characteristic of busi- 
ness life in Shanghai, but because of 
the limited investment opportunities re- 
lative to the funds available which 
Hongkong, in the eyes of the recent im- 
migrants, seemed to offer. Only after 
heavy losses in speculation both in gold 
and in US$ had been incurred did many 
leading Shanghai financiers change 
their outlook and started to invest in 
proper business enterprises, real estate 
and manufacturing. Stili the funds at 
their disposal could not be adequately 
utilised and to this day the amount of 
idle, floating and potentially mischievous 
capital is huge indeed. 

The number of unemployed of the two 


-Prewar Indonesia 


-INDONESIA’S PROBLEMS 


(By an Indonesian Economist) 


The nucleus of the complex of problems 
faced by the present Indonesian Govern- 
ment is the revival of production. 
Unless production output can, be recon- 
structed within the shortest possible 
time, no substantial volume of trade can 
be maintained, even for a relatively brief 
period. The most drastic monetary 
reforms will not be a solution to the 
impasse in which Indonesia finds itself 
today although they may give temporary 
stimulus to greater export of com- 
modities resulting in a greater amount 
of external purchasing power in terms of 
foreign exchange. 


The economic structure of prewar 


Indonesia was based mainly on the pro- 


duction of agricultural exports. For. 


economic welfare, Indonesia depended 
upon export proceeds of basic agricul- 
tural commodities. Prior to the war, it 
was possible to cover its invisible pay- 
ments and obligations. No elaboration is 


required on Indonesia’s importance as a. 


world producer of primary commodities 
such as rubber, tin, oil, quinine, pepper, 
kapok, tea, coffee, etc. 


However, the Japanese occupation and 


the postwar years of bitter struggle for. 


independence involving large-scale des- 
truction, and the scorched earth policy 
carried out by Indonesian guerrilla forces 
as a means of defense against the invad- 


— 


postwar immigration groups remains 
large though it has shown, in 1950, 


signs of abating. Serious and very 
commendable’ efforts were made by 
Shanghainese to develop § agriculture 


especially gardening and poultry farm- 
ing in the New Territories but the 
scope was found too small to merit any 
larger capital outlay. Consequently 
there has been, in desperation, some 


return to Shanghai and other places in 


North China. The colony could not, at 
least not in so short a period of time, 
absorb the whole flood of immigrants. 
Around 100,000 emigres from Shanghai 
—excluding the purely political refugees 
and the soldiers and other small-fry 
officials of the former Nanking govern- 
ment who are now largely living in 
squatter ‘towns’—have made Hongkong 
their home since middle of 1947. The 
larger number have prospered and have 
created new employment for both local, 
Kwangtung and Shanghai labor. Their 
future can be optimistically judged; 
their acclimatisation is only a question 
of time. They have significantly con- 


tributed to the progress and the pros- 


perity of this colony. Hongkong is the 
richer for their presence as not only 
have they invested vast funds in industry, 
real estate, trade and general business 
enterprises but they also have improved 
techniques in manufacturing and have 
thus spurred to higher efficiency local 
labor. A large number of ex-Shanghai 


residents are ultra-modern and they have 


impressed the local rather drowsy com- 
munity with their progressive spirit. 
Nostalgia is a wide-spread disease 
among the Shanghai people here. They 
have seen.the difference in the tempo and 
outlook of life here and in pre-war 
Shanghai and they yearn to see the good 
old days return. But nobody is so blind 
as to realise the impossibility of turn- 
ing the clock back—the communists may 
not have come to stay for ever but 
definitely for a long time. And even if 


hai immigrants, 


a change of ‘heart’ of the Peking regime 
should occur and the Soviet links be 
broken, the mode of life today, with its 
emphasis on hard work and austerity, 
will remain with the present and 
probably the following generation. Thus 
a return to Shanghai must be ruled out 
and, home-sickness or no home-sickness, 
the immigrants will have to reconcile 
themselves to the situation as it is and 
will have to settle for good in Hongkong. 
The insularity of Hongkong, geogra- 
phically and mentally, is fortunately less 
pronounced today than it was before the 
war; and thus the Shanghai people find 
from year to year less cause to complain 
about ‘life’ in this colony. | 

The degree of amity between the 
northerners and the local people leaves 
much to be desired but the fault lies 
more with the immigrants than with 
the reticent Cantonese. Some friction 
exists between the two groups but it 
can be ignored. The Shanghainese, by 
& large, are more energetic, enterprising, 
adaptable and possess keener minds, 
many being also less scrupulous in 
conducting business of questionable 
nature. All their intellectual powers are 
geared towards achievement of material 
success. As they have prospered the 
local people, out of a feeling of envy and 
aversion against the ‘foreigners from 
North China’, have not always taken 
kindly to them. Mutual charges of 
rudeness of behavior and lack of good 
manners were brought forward; the 
northerners believing, perhaps with some 
reason, that their culture is of a higher 
level than the one of the Cantonese, and 
that they are more civilised and 
progressive. 

As time goes on the role of the Shang- 
now having become 
residents, is bound to be enhanced by 
virtue of their capabilities in business 
and their large resources as well as their 
sound investments made during recent 
years and at the present moment. 
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ing army, brought about a vast deterio- 
ration of the entire production output. 
Simultaneously, that part of the economic 


activity working for home consumption 


dropped to a dangerously low level. 

Immediately after the war, industrial 
production reached 30 per cent of its 
prewar capacity. Its present level is 
approximately 50 per cent. Agriculture, 
which before the war was adequate to 
cover all domestic needs, is now unable 
to provide the population with even basic 
requirements. Large food imports, espe- 
cially rice, are necessary, thereby re- 
ducing the purchasing power for t-xtiles 
and industrial equipment. Inflation be- 
came rampant as a result of this series 
of circumstances and due to huge Gov- 
ernment deficits inherited by the Indo- 
nesian Government from the colonial 
administration. The circulation of money 
increased continuously and internal prices 
sky-rocketed. 

The Indonesian guilder in terms of 
internal purchasing power was actually 
worth only a fraction of the official rate 
of exchange. This led to a situation so 
impossible that the Indonesian Govern- 
ment had to take drastic steps to remedy 
the.inflationary conditions which are the 
result as well as perpetuating cause of 
Indonesia’s depressed .economy. The 
actual effects.of the monetary measures 
are a matter for close observation. The 
period has been too brief to warrant a 


final judgment. 


Monetary Reforms 

It is against this background that 
one should look at the monetary reforms 
and regulations introduced by the 
Government. The Government first in- 
trodypced an adjustable rate of foreign 
exchange. Aside from the official rate, 
two other rates at different levels for 


imports and exports respectively came 


into the picture on the basis of allow- 
ing to a great extent the working of a 
free market in terms of foreign  ex- 
change demand and supply. It was 
intended to give the producer for ex- 
port a larger share of the income 
which is taken away from the excess 
profits of the distributor of imported 
goods. 

The other Government regulation, 
often called a money purge, whereby 
half of all money in circulation was 
withdrawn and considered a Govern- 
ment debt on which 3 per cent interest 
will be paid, at times has also been 
referred. to as a devaluation of cur- 
rency. In reality, the reverse is true 
because it is actually a case of revalua- 
tion of currency to the extent that the 
volume of.money circulation ..was .re- 

duced. It is..expected ‘that. both 
establishment of an adjustable rate 
structure, of foreign exchange as well 
ag the réduction of money -in. circulation 
will bring about a better correspondence 


machinery in motion. 


trous effects upon its existence. 


patweeik the internal purchasing power 
of the Indonesian guilder and that of 
foreign currencies. 

The over-all objective, in the first 
instance, is directed toward: regaining 
prewar productive capacity as soon as 


possible. It. has been estimated that a 


period.of three to four years will be 
required. Although before the war 
emphasis was placed almost exclusively 
on production for export, the Govern- 
ment. now intends to direct general 


economic policy toward productive fac- 


tors which in a more direct manner 
fulfill. the basic. needs of the Indonesian 


people. 
The introduction of sufficient import 


goods, plus the return: of social stabi- 


lity should .operate to set production 
This in turn 
would result in a considerably higher 


utilization of existing resources. 


It could be argued that the speediest 


‘way. to arrive at a more ad2quate avail- 


ability of consumer goods would be to 
go all-out in the increase of export crop 
production. Such an economic _ policy 
however would make Indonesia exceed- 
ingly vulnerable to developments out- 
side its sphere which might have disas- 
The 
Indonesian Government cannot permit 
such a condition to develop. Conse- 
quently, the plans for reconstruction are 
a programme to create a more balanced 


economy, designed to provide more of 


the basic requirements while using to 
the fullest the resources already avail- 
able locally. 

These fundamental motivations guided 
the presentation by the Indonesian 
Government to the Export-Import Bank 
of an over-all reconstruction pro- 
gramme. It was on the basis of such 
a programme involving a number of 
related specific projects that the 
Export-Import Bank granted  Indo- 
nesia a credit line up to $100 million. 
The credit line is meant to cover pur- 
chases of capital goods which are utter- 


ly indispensable for that part of the 


economic constellation which must 
operate to break the vicious circle of 
Indonesia’s present economy: lack of 
production facilities resulting in a low 


‘level of production and exports. This 


prevents. the creation of adequate 


foreign purchasing power needed for 


consumer goods, producer goods and 
capital goods. The implementation of 


the $100 million Joan would cover the 
dire need for capital goods in the basic 
strategic . points 


of the economic 
framework. The projects themselves 
are intended to result in the economic 
machinery of Indonesia regaining mo- 
mentum. 


Problem of Food Supply 


~The most fundamental 
of sufficient food supplies. 


need is one 
It is esti- 


dominantly 


mated, based on the present plans for 
food production and agricultural de- 
velopment, that Indonesia will become 
self-sufficient again in its food supply 
after a period of two years. 

Closely related with food production 
and economic activity in general is the 
reconstruction and improvement of the 
transportation system. At this moment, 
transportation is one of the great bottle- 
necks in Indonesia’s economy. High- 
way transportation, road-building,  re- 
construction of railroads, improvement 
of shipping, harbours and air transport 
are all essential links in the chain of 
transportation facilities so urgently re- 
quired in the over-all framework of 
Indonesia’s economy. Besides food pro- 
duction and transportation, other pre- 


dominent projects in Indonesia’s plans 


are represented by programmes for in- 
creasing the power supply, irrigation 


and rehabilitation of estate agriculture 


and various undertakings for the pur- 
pose of broadening the industrial basis 
of Indonesia. | 

The necessity for diversification of 
the economy through the establishment 
of industrial plants has already been 
stressed. With the anticipated in- 


creased supply of electric power, new 


plants manufacturing products to meet 
the basic needs of the population and 
using locally available raw materials 
will be erected. The blueprints of re- 
construction plans and the implementa- 
tion thereof already carried out to some 
extent, have been directed to establish 
a sound basis for Indonesia’s economy 
by strengthening the internal economic 
structure. This is the fundamental 
policy of the Indonesian Government. 
Strengthening the internal basis for 
a more balanced economy does _ not 


imply a neglect of those aspects of the 


economy which are solely or _ pre- 
connected with foreign 


trade. On the contrary, once the con- 


ditions, are set for the revival of pro- 


duction output and the economic ma- 
chinery has gained momentum, it is 
that point when the volume of. trade 
between Indonesia and other countries 
can be maintained and perpetuated on 
a substantial level and in all probability, 
more so than before the war. | 


Economic Reconstruction | 

The plans for economic reconstruction . 
to a level of prewar production output 
envisage a four-year period. Foreign 
currency required to implement such 
reconstruction has been estimated at 


the equivalent of about US$600 million. 


Of this $250 million is needed in 
United States currency; the balance re- 
presents expenditures in sterling and 


guilder areas. The $100 million credit 


line from the Export-Import ‘ Bank is 
the first step toward the realization of 
the economic. objectives described 
above. 


| 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


From Our Own Correspondent 


Uncertainty about pol‘tical and 
economic outlook has been having a 
restrictive influence on business activity. 
The récent decline in commodity prices 
inflicted heavy losses’ on 
speculators and the resultant .un- 
loadirz of stocks to find money 
for paying off the losses has d2vressed 
the commodity prices further. Difficulty 
in securing bank finance is another bear 
factor. These, coupled with a more 
rigid control, have pushed back the 
official general index of. wholesale ccm- 
modity prices to 435.38 compared with 
457.5, the Korean peak, and 395.6 on the 
eve of the outbreak of the Korean war. 

Curiously enough even the 
market has ruled easy, the losses in 
gold being as much as Rs. 2 per tola. 
The market has a glut of stocks and, 
with moderate offtake, the prices have 
given way. Reports from Pordicherry 
indicate a substantial rise in the receipt 
of smuggled gold. and the price there 
has slumped to Rs. 94 per tola. Move- 
ment of gold from Pakistan to India 
across the frontier is also reported to 
be heavy. On the other hand, the 
‘Indian demand for hoarding gold is not 
likely to broaden until the first week of 
October because the farmer will not be 
be able to market his crop. 

Trade returns for July make a rather 
depressing reading. Exports have de- 
‘clined from Rs. 86.05 crores in May to 
Rs. 58.22 crores while imports in July 
amount to Rs. 67.17 crores. After tak- 
ing into account re-exports and export 
‘and import of treasure but without 
making adjuments for Government im- 
port of food, July has recorded a deficit 
of Rs. 9 crores in India’s balance of 
trade. In the quarter ended June 1951 
for which more detailed figures are 
available the deficit amounted to Rs. 
16.45 crores. In effect, therefore, the 
balance of trade position is deteriorat- 
ing. 


the fall in world commodity prices and 
in the overseas demand for Irdian 
goods. In the main, however, this is 
the result of Government’s deliberate 
policy. Of late, the emphasis is on en- 
suring larger supplies for the home 
market and on pursuing a dis-inflation- 
ary policy on the export front. For in- 
stance, the principle of first come first 
served while granting export licerc2s 
has been discarded in favour of estab- 
lished shippers. 

Though nearly 67 per cent. of the 
cloth export quota available for the lat- 
ter part of this year was exhausted in 
the first half of 1951, Government have 
decided that export of cotton piecegoods 
against the unutilised allotment in the 


bullion ~ 


The explanation for this is partially 


hands of mills and shippers will be 
licensed only to Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Indonesia, Iraq, China, British East 
Africa, the Sudan and Australia. This 
eliminates expo:ts to other important 
countries for which contracts have been 


already made. In the case of jute Gov- 


ernment’s determination to maintain the 
export duty has proved a hindrance. 
It is becoming increasingly clear 
that Government are in no mood to 
allow exports at any price. Last year 
they had to lose a good portion of the 
foreign exchange because much of the 
exports took place before the world 
commodity boom got into full swing. 
They also seem to think that the pre- 
sent lull in the world commcdity mar- 
kets is a passing phase and are inclined 
to place a greater reliance on the report 
of the Economic Commission for Europe 
and New York opinion forecasting a 
fresh inflationary wave in the U.S. and 
Europe by autumn. . : 
Precisely for these reasons the de- 
tails about Government’s exnort policies 
are not likely to be settled before Octo- 
ber. By that time a clearer picture of 
the supply position is also likely to 
emerge. In the case .of oilseeds the 


Government are likely to encourage the 
export of Vanaspati (hydrogerated oil) 
by ‘abolishing or reducing the export . 
duty. The groundnut prices have drop- 
ped from the peak level of Rs 211 in 


_ the first week of March to Rs. 183 per 


candy of 500 Ibs. A slight recovery has 
been noted desyite the expectations of 
a higher crop because of the belief that 


a higher export quota for groundnuts 


and its finished products will be allowed. 

Wool exporters also expect a higher 
export quota of raw wool for the next 
season since new clippings are placed 
higher at 54 million lbs. One is not, 
however, sure of the expectations being 
fulfilled because China’s directive to 
Tibet to market Tibetan wool through 
China instead of through India will cut 
off a good slice of India’s exportable 


surplus. 
* * 


Tea planters are displaying anxiety 
about the future demard for Indfan 
tea. Mr. C. E. Dennys: told the annual 
meeting of the United Planters’ Associa- 


tion of South Ind‘a that although thee 


was a record tea crop of 635 million Ibs, 
last year, exports were less than in 
1949-50. In this he saw “a clear. in- 
dication that we are in a buyers’ market * 


and .... are already witnessing con- 


ditions of competition remin‘scent of 
pre-war days.” Simultaneously, pro- 


The 
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duction costs are rising. Despite the 
the coffee crop is expected 
to be better at 22,000 tons as against 
han tons in 1950-51 and the prices are 
also firm. 

Presiding over the half-yearly meet’ ing 
of the Indian Central Jute Committee, 
Sardar Datar Singh expressed confidence 
in a substantial increase in the Indian 
jute output. In 1947-48 India’s dependence 
on Pakistani jute was to the tune of 
80 per cent. This has progressively de- 
clined to 52 per cent. In fact the out- 
look for jute, like cotton, has undergone 
a fundamental change. Pakistan’s jute 
crop is reported to be at a record level 
and the demand being at a standstill, 
the Pakistani Government is confronted 
with the popular clamour for fixing the 
floor. Similarly, its cotton crop is placcd 
at about 14 lakh bales and can be mar- 
keted only if the export duty is abolished. 

These developments have rendered the 
Pakistani rupee vulnerable. The economy 
is reported to be in a desperate condi- 
tion and there is more shipping await- 
ing clearance in Karachi than at any 
time in the past because of importers’ 
inability to honour their commitments. 
Whether this will lead to a better urdaer- 
standing with India on the question of 
promoting mutual trade or not remains 
to be seen. Meantime, the only fact 
that has emerged is that the Indo- 
Pakistani trade totalled only Rs. 7.23 
crores in the quarter ended April 30, 
1951, and the fall in 1950 was as much 
as Rs. 136 crores. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that the price of 289 F.RG. 
cotton has slumped in Karachi from the 
peak of Rs. 167 per maund to Rs. 111. 


The official details about production 
trends in the first half of the current 
year make a happy reading. 40 impor- 
tant industries including coal, steel, 
textiles, cement, paper, dies:l engines, 
electric motors and transformers, caus- 
tic soda, soda ash, machine tools and 
power alcohol have registercd an upward 
trend. Coal output rose to 17.25 million 
tons as against the record figure of 31.9 
million tons in 1950. Steel output ran 
at a monthly rate of 87,500 tons as 
against 59,500 tons in the corresponding 
half. of 1950. Cloth product’on totalled 
2.014 million yards as against 1,899 mil- 
lion yards and varn production showed 
a rise of 25 million lbs. at 631 million 
lbs. Consequently the internal cloth sup- 
plies have increased substantially and, 
with h‘gh prices, acting deterrent to 
buying, distribution control] is being re- 
laxed. 

Among the industries whose output 
shows a fall may be mentioned bicycles, 
electric lamps, sulphuric acid, cigarettes 
and bare copper conductors. Shortag2 
of steel, and sulphur coupled with labour 
trouble affected production except in 
respect of cigarettes where production 


B. 0.A.C. REPORT FOR YEAR ENDED — 
3lst MARCH, 1951 


Against the tide of rising world costs 
B.0.A.C. made substantial progress in 
its financial year 1950/51. The Cor- 
proration’s gross deficit on the year’s 
operations was reduced to £4,555,428 
from £7,791,887—a reduction of ap- 
proximately £3% million or 41%. 


Other salient figures are: 


Loss on operating account 
reduced by 49.6% to 
Prom 

Passenger-miles increased to 
from 

Load-ton-miles increased to 
from 

Operating revenue increased | 
to £24,252,115 


£ 3,311,956 
£ 6,571,911 
589,440,437 
426,373,805 
98,148,976 
78,761,687 


from £19,530,584 
Total operating cost (in 
pence per capacity-ton- 
mile) reduced eer 39.5 
43.5 
Staff reduced in number to 16,000 
from 17,340 
‘Capacity-ton-miles per em- 
ployee increased to 9,770 
6,963 
More than 1,3850,000,000 passenger- 


miles were flown between July, 1948 
and June, 1951 without fatality. 


Factors contributing to the much 
improved results were (1) A staff 
reorganised, reduced, and_ integrated 
into a more effective commercial unit. 
(2) A more modern and competitive fleet 
of aircraft. (8) Increased travel by air 
world-wide. 


By the end of the financial year 
B.0.A.C.’s_ fleet of aircraft on _ its 
scheduled passenger servic:s consisted 
wholly of four-engined pressurised air- 
liners—-22 Argonauts, 10 Stratocruisers, 
10 Constellations, 16 Hermes. Thes?2 
fircraft were supplemented by 10 Yorks 
for freight and special services. The 
total fleet of 68 aircraft compared with 


had to be curtailed because of the fall 


in domestic demand owing to hgh prices. 


In view of the deadlock over Arglo- - 


Iranian oil the Gove:nment of India are 
taking measures to encourage the con- 
sumptior of power alcohol and to im- 
port American oil. Simultaneously, an 
offer has been made to the three o'! com- 
panies operating in the country to set 
up a 2-million ton oil refinery in Bom- 
bay or two refineries of 1-million ton 
each in Bombay and Madras. These 
foreign firms will be given a guavante2 
of freedom of operation for 30 years. 
The oil companies will take the decision 
after getting the advice from the head 
offices in London and New Yoik. 


79 (including 10 Solent flying boats on 
hire from the Ministry of Civil Aviation) 
at 31st March, 1950. 


The total number of passengers car- 
ried increased by 28.9% from 155,557 to 
200,514, and the volume of freight from 
3,968 tons to 5,104 tons. In addition, 
2,272 tons of mail were carried. 


The load factor required to break 
even was reduced from 90% in the 
previous year to 75%. On average on 
all scheduled services the Corporation’s 
aircraft were filled to 59.7% of payload 
capacity, compared with 55.5% in the 
previous year. 


‘It. was hoped that, following the intro- 
duction of modern aircraft on all the 
trunk routes between the United King- 
dom and South America, results would 
have been greatly improved. Although 
the traffic. carried increased considerably, 
it did not reach expectations. Of the 
Corporation’s operating loss of £3,311,956,,. 
an amount of £2,088,4384, or ap- 
proximately 63%, was incurred on the 
South American services. In view of 
the loss, services on the West Coast 
route between Kingston (Jamaica) and 


Santiago (Chile) were withdrawn on Ist 


May, 1951 for the time being. 


The East Coast route from the U.K. 
to South America is considered by the 
Corporation to offer good long term 
prespects for traffic. Accordingly, the 


Sales organisation is being strengthened 


in that area and a drive made for more 
traffic to ensure higher load factors in 
the face of intense competition. 


The world-wide network of BO.A.C. 
air services is now so complete that 
almost every passenger and every con- 
signment of freight carried by the 
Corporation must be secured in the 
face of competition which is extremly 
keen and leaves no room for compla- 
concy. In fact, competition from other 
international airline operators incrcas-d 
curing the year and was countered by 
the operation of adiitional aircraft 
capacity aligned with an _ intensified 
sales drive. 


In addition, a campaign was set in 
train to make the whole staff cf the 
Corporation st:Il more sales conscious, 
particularly flyirg staff, whose duties 
take them into close rersonal contact 
with passengors. While the sales or- 
gnanisation must bear the main burd2n 
of the Corporation’s sales drive, every 
member of the staff is a_ potential 
salcsman, and efforts are being meade 


| 


20 


to utilise to the full this latent force 
by encouraging participation by the 
whole staff in the selling activities of 
the Corporation. 

In planning ahead, the Corporation 
is having regard not only to maintain- 
ing its first class services but to the 
possibility of extending the benefits of 
air travel more widely. To this end 
the Corporation is studying means of 
- providing additional services on certain 
routes at substantially lower fares with 
higher density seating and some reduc- 
tion in passenger amenities, but with 
the same high standards of operational 
reliability. 

The Corporation has participated in 
the successful progress of the de Havil- 
land Comet, the first pure jet propelled 
airliner, with an enthusiasm stimulated 
by the knowledge that it was only the 
placing of an order by the Corporation 
at the drawing board stage that enabled 
the manufacturers to begin production. 
The fruits of this bold step will be the 
operation by the Corporation of aircraft 
likely for some years to be superior in 
performance to any owned: by other 
airlines. It ig hoped that commercial 
operations with the Comet will be start- 
ed early in 1952. 

It is emphasised in the Report that 
the search for economies is never pur- 
sued so far that risks are taken; costs 
are reduced through improved methids 
and planning of work and the safety 
and well-being of passengers and air- 
crew are always the determining con- 
siderations. The expense involved in 
maintaining the Corporation’s safety 
standards includes £5% million spent 
on aircraft maintenance and overhaul. 
Flying training also remains an ex- 
pensive necessity — amounting to 
£1,3823,513 in the year under review. 

Joint consultations between the 
Management and employees’ represen- 
tatives were constantly and closely 
maintained. The Chairman of the Cor- 
poration (Sir Miles Thomas) made a 
regular monthly practice of meeting the 
members of the employees’ side and the 
National Joint Council for Civil Air 
Transport for joint discussions of com- 
mercial and operational problems, the 
current agenda for the Board of 
B.0.A.C. providing the basis of joint 
consideration. 

Lookirg to the future the Report 
states: “We confidently expect to do 
better. If, however, we are to eliminate 
our deficit altogether, two needs must 
be met, and neither will be easy. The 
break even load factor has to be brought 
down still further. By reducing the 
rate of operating costs and overheads, 
and by improving our average rate of 
revenue, we must bring our break-even 
figure considerably lower than 75%. 
Simultaneously, we must increase the 
load factor actually carried from its 
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present level of 60% up to 63% or 65% 
— and this at a time when we are 
annually putting considerably more 
capacity into service. With a virile 
sales organisation, geared to intensive 


effort, we hope gradually to approach 


this objective.” 

B.0O.A.C.’s aircraft plans are centred 
upon British. aircraft. The Comet, 
powered by Ghost engines, should assure 
the Corporation the lead in equipment. 
B.0.A.C. confidently hopes to maintain 
and extend this lead with the improved 
version of the Comet powered by Avon 
engines. This aircraft is expected to be 
capable of operating economically on 
the longest sectors of the Corporation’s 
routes and to reduce the flying time 
between London and New York to a few 


| Miles Thomas states: 


hours. The Bristol 175 is as yet in its 
early stages of development but, power- 
ed with Proteus turbo-prop engines is ex- 
pected to be capable of providing rapid 
and comfortable transport at an econo- 
mic cost. 

In a final comment on the Report; Sir 
“The result of’ 
the year provide stimulating evidence 
of achievement. Every member of the 
staff is entitled to feel proud of being 
a member of the team which has shared 
in this signal improvement in our re- 
sults. The Corporation looks to this 
team to maintain our standards of ser- 
vice to the public with economy and 
efficiency, and our constant aim and en- 
deavour is to eliminate altogether the 
need for grants from the Exchequer.” 
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fe QANTAS EMP PIRE AIRWAYS’ ORDER OF 
SUPER CONSTELLATION (1049¢ TYPE). 


By W. Hudson Fysh 


. In order to be able to compete in the 
field of international air transport, air- 
craft operators are obliged to make 2 
continuous study as new and improved 
types of aircraft come forward. The 
possession of the best aircraft leads to 
the best service. It also means that the 
Company so ordering has the _ best 
aircraft to take their part in the 
defence picture. In a future war, air 
transport will play a vital and indis- 
pensable part and any country without 
such facilities will be unable to move 
units, supplies and equipment with the 
necessary urgent despatch. 

The standard of any air service is 
first based upon its equipment. 
“Consteilation 749C”’ has proved a 
magnificent aeroplane. It has been the 
main factor in the high standard attain- 
ed by the Sydney-Lendon service oper- 
ated by Qantas Empire Airways and 
British: Overseas Airways Corporation. 
The “749C” has already been in service 
for over three years. Six years is re- 
garded as a full obsolescence period for 
major trunk-route aircraft. As aircraft 
cannot be bought off the shelf, but must 
be ordered some years ahead, the mat- 
ter of re-equipment is naturally a vital 
question for Qantas as Australia’s over- 
seas operator. In addition Qantas Em- 
pire Airways must have new aircraft for 
new routes authorised. 

The world-wide operators’ choice of 
future aircraft has been complicated by 
the introduction of jet-propelled air- 
craft. The one great attribute of the 
jet aircraft is its speed. It should 
cruise at 500 m.p.h. faster than its pis- 
ton-engined competitors. As against 
this, they are known to be deficient in 


range and volumetric capacity and their 


economics are still somewhat an unknown 
factor. | 

In selecting aircraft for international 
operation, the route is a first considera- 
tion. On the Sydney-London route, via 
India (the Kangaroo route), where a 
heavy mail and freight traffic exists, in 
addition to passengers; where future 
landing points could be problematical, 
owing to threatened internal distur- 
bances, it is clear that long-range and 
large volumetric capacity aircraft are 
.required. Economy of operation is also 
most important. And these are the 
strong points of the “Super Constella- 
tion.” 


The critical position of fuel supplies | 


in the middle section of the Kangaroo 


route is a case in point, and long-range 
aircraft have a chance of using alter- 


native routes and refuelling points and 
avoiding critical stops. For instance, 
the new “Constellation 1049C” could fly 


The 


Singapore-Karachi non-stop with full 
pay load. It is plainly evident that in 
case of war many world refuelling stops 
must be eliminated, effectively putting 


out of action shorter-range aircraft, “It 
must never be forgotten that in the last: 
war the Japanese broke the Sydney- 
London route because the Empire Flying. 
Boats were deficient in. range. The route 
remained inoperable until the introduc- 
tion of the long-range Catalinas flying’ 
between Perth and Ceylon non-stop, a 
distance of 3,500 nares. 
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‘ 
- 


Sperting ettractions 
im every field provide 
endless interest. 


En fete throughout 1951 for the 


commemoration of ita 50th 


Anniversary of Federation, Australia 
welcomes you with an impressive 
programme of entertainment and 

hospitality. Festivals, parades and 
sporting events throughout the 
Commonwealth will make your holiday 
there a pleasant one. Only 2 days 
away by air this vacation paradise 
offers a perfect climate, aid an 
unlimited variety of scénic attractions. 
Regular services by modern Skymaster 
—with first class cabin service. 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 


AGENTS: JARDINE, MATHESON & 


CO. LTD. 
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The “Super Constellation 1049C” is 
the premier long-range air transport and 
it is available for reasonable delivery 
dates. Some tremendous ranges with 
payload are available. For instance, it 
would be possible to fly non-stop from 
Sydney to Singapore carrying 50 passen- 
gers. This highlights the outstanding 
capacity of the aircraft, the great range 
being obtained mainly by the new 
“Turbo-Cyclone” 18 compound engine, 


with 3250 h.p. This engine obtains 20 | 


percent or 525 of its h.p. by capturing 
the otherwise waste exhaust energy and 
coupling it back on to the crankshaft. 
It was this same engine that was in- 
stalled in the Lockheed Neptune (the 
Truculent Turtle) which flew non-stop 
from Perth, Western Australia, to 
Columbus, Ohio, and the same type to 
be installed in the Lockheed Neptunes 
now on order to the R.A.A.F. 

K.L.M., T.W.A. and Air France have 
the “Super Constellation” (1019 type) 
on order, and large orders have also 
been made for the United States Navy 
and Air Force. Lockheed’s present 
commitments are for 150, and these, to- 


gether with a similar number of “Doug- - 


las DC6Bs” on order, gives a total of 
800 new aircraft. Each worth 
US$1,500,000, the total capital outlay to 
date represents an _ investment of 
$450,000,000. 

The “Constellation 1049C” and the 
“Douglas DC6B” will undoubtedly be 
the main general first-class air-carriers 


of their era, just as the “DC4” had its | 


era. The “DC6” avd “Constellation 749” 
era is already rapidly declining, although 
these Jatter aircraft will remain superior 
until delivery of the newer types in 1953. 

Aircraft operators in Australia have 
lived in a hard school. Competition has 
always been extremely keen, since the 


early days of competitive tenders, with 


the result that Australian operators 
make careful studies to choose the types 
with most competitive merit. It is for 
this reason that Australian operators 
are rendering such high-class service. 
This is why Qantas favors the “Super 
Constellation 1049C.” However, the de- 
velopment of both straight jets and 
turbo prop types will be the subject of 
close study for future Qantas operations. 
If there is one thing more than an- 
economic rates a wide variety of loads, 
from mails and passengers to express 
packages and heavy, bulky cargoes. 
And in this, the main consideration will 
be range. Aircraft sitting on the ground 
at the moment of their greatest potential 
other which Q.E.A desires in consider- 
ing its work for Australian international 
air transportation, both civil and millt- 
tary, in the face of a difficult, unsettled 
world, it is to keep in the air and to fly 
usefully in all eventvalities. The air- 
craft must also be able to carry at 
usefulness are of no use at all. 


\ 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 
SEVENTH RACE MEETING 
Saturday, 22nd September, 1951 
There are ten races. The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the 


First Race will be run at 2.00 p.m. 


Through Tickets (10 Races—$20.00) may be obtained at the Compradore 
Office of the Treasurers, 1st floor, Telephone House, also tickets for the Casn 
Sweep on the last race of the Meeting as well as the Special Cash Sweep on 
the “Kwangtung Handicap” soheduled to be run on 6th October, 1951. 

Through Tickets reserved for this Meeting but not paid for by 10.00. 
a.m. on Friday, 2ist September, will be sold and the reservation cancelled 
for future meetings. 

To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members 
are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch 
Offices at:— 

5, D’Aguilar — Hong Kong 


382, Nathan Kowloon. 
 TOTALISATOR 
Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so d2clared by 
the Stewards when the “All Clear’ is given. The “All Clear’ signal 
will be indicated by a white light and/or a white sphere at the Totalisator 
Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR THROW 
AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL 
HAS BEEN EXHIBITED. Attention is drawn to Rule 23 of the Totalisator 


Rules which reads as follows:— 
In no circumstances will any dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is produced. 
Payment will not be made on torn or disfigared tickets 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 
Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST wear 


their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 


NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE 
MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admittirg ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and 
Club Rooms at $10.00 including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are obtainable 
through the Secretary at Telephone House, on the written or personal in- 
trocuction of a member, such member to be responsible for all visitors intro- 
duced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the RA-CE COURSE. 

The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 
11.00 a.m. and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 am. The Treasurer’s Com- 
— Office and the Secretary’s Office are situated at lst Floor, Telephone 

ouse. 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES | 


DURING THE MEETING. 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 


The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 including tax 
for all persons including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. 

BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED 
TO OPERATE WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONGKONG 
JOCKEY CLUB DURING THE RACE MEETING. | 

MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE — 
RESTAURANT IN THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 


SERVANTS’ PASSES 


Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 
requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names — 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ 
Enclosure except for passing through on their duties and must remain. 
in their employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall, Box-holders 


_and Members are requested to ensure that their servants make use only of the 


Public Betting Hall. Military Police will be posted at various entrances to 
the Members’ Hall to ensure that this regulation is adhered to, 


BY ORDER, 
S- A. Sleap, | 
Secretary. 


| 

| 
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AVIATION 


Peking-Europe Air Service 

As from August 29, an air service has 
been started between PexXing and Moscow 
and on to Eastern European satellite 
countries. The service is operated under 
the joint control of the Sino-Soviet Civil 
Aviation Co. and the Soviet Civil Avia- 
tion Co... 


British Civil Air Transport 


British civil air transport has made 
great strides since the war in making 
good the shortage of civil airliners with 
new types of aircraft giving greater 
speed, efficiency and comfort, and in the 
development of international airports 
and navigational aids. During 1950 Bri- 


NOTES 


tain’s air services passed all previous 


records by flying over 793 million pas- 


senger-miles and carrying over a million 
passengers. | | 
British pioneering in jet propulsion, 
which played so important a part during 
the war, has been carried still further 
in the design of the new civil jet air- 
liners developed by the British aircraft 
industry. Three of the latest types, all 
of which are powered by _propeller- 
turbine engines are the Vickers Viscount, 


Handley Page Hermes and the Arm- 


strong Whitworth Apollo. 

The Comet Airliner will cat flying 
time from England to Australia by 
half, with turbo-jet propulsion; it has 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN FOR AUGUST 1951 


@, cruising speed of nearly 500 m.p.-h. 
and will carry passengers on the 11,000 
mile route from London to Sydney in 
approximately 40 hours. Comets are 
expected to be operating on both the 
London-Australia and London-South 
African routes in 1952 and, later, on the - 
Transatlantic services. 


Philippine Air Lines 


The Philippine Air Lines (P.A.L.) is 
offering special “round-the-world trips” 
covering cities it servés and connections 
with other international air carriers. The 
cost of a round trip ‘between Tokyo 
and London is US$1108.80, while a 
“round-the-world” fare via Hongkong 
amounts to $1662.70. A Tokyo-San 
Francisco round trip via Manila costs 
$1674.80, but the cost of a round-the- 
world journey touching both cities is 
only $1700. : 


Scandinavian Airlines 


Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight the Scandinavian Airlines System has 
ger (Kilos)  (Kilos) ger (Kilos) entered upon a global arrangement with 
| | Northwest Airlines which makes possible 
United Kingdom ....... 108 3.954 6,494 129 3,904 1763 2 complete round-the-world trip for air 
20 606 15,377 162 647 
19 202 2,070 54 67 282 
64 173 «3,303 40 145 g5 Pan-American Airways 
11 178 18 143 2,201 In the first year of the Pacifie Airlift 
| = = to Korea (July 1, 1950, to July 1, 1951) 
Philippines ............ 365 421 7,257 469 1,028 
Ms 302 9,165 7,767 352 1,746 6511 Port Service (MATS)—Pan-American 
89 33. 1,778 219 1,739: 1545 World Airways was the most important 
ee ore 25 126 747 78 388 1,393 contract carrier. With its sub-contrac- 
DS i 265 1,106 3,943 260 1,527 50,319 tor, P-A-A. flew approximately 30,000 
ak 50 101 71 53 1,675 passengers and 11 million pounds of 
I ho I as 9 348 1,607 196 373 175 cargo on 968 Pacifie round trips during 
the first year, out of a total by com- 
2,493 19,764 87 942 3,337 18,635 115,087 mercial contract carriers of 57 000 pas- 
sengers, 11,000 tons of cargo (18,000 
Total aircraft arriving: 220. Total aircraft departing: 218. total tons) and 3,500 trips. 
HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
for first 8 months 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 
Monthly averages for 1948 .............. 595 — 9,592 9,382 13,726} 13,6493 42920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 .............. 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13842 14576 237,690 272,656 
Monthly averages for 1950 .............. 223 2,722 3,452 12,767 15,803 65,912 111,645 
246 248 2,715 3,780 23,342 26701 119,113 123,201 
205 212 2,436 3,197 25,574 26,468 112559 102,997 
213 212 2,632 3.812 26,501 33,995 152,988 112,051 
210 207 2,375 3,361 17,788 17,456 144,520 $2,795 
230 236 2,510 3,929 19,689 17,310 116,158 88,978 
222 225 2,618 3,530 20,967 17,471 110,685 97,403 
210 215 2,484 3,451 19,758 18,195 92,630 103,243 
220 218 2,498 3,337 19,764 18,635 87,942 115,007 
1,758 1,773° 20,263 28406 173,383 176,231 1,036,595 825,675 
January-August 1951: : 
Grand totals:—Aircraft’ in: & out: 3,529; Passengers: 48,669; Mail: 349,614’ kilos; Freight: 1,862.2 metric tons. 
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Trade of Hongkong with Countries in East Asia 


Imports Exports 
1951 July 1951 Jan.-July 1950 1951 July 1951 Jan.-July 1950 
% of % of % of % of % of % of 
$ Total $ Total Total $ Total 2 Total Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade Trade Trade 
498,903 14 3,182,683 11 47 7,733,852 2.83 64 63 
Ceyion ....... 265,070 .07 2,351,019 .08 .05 372,476 14 4,396 381 .14 .26 
Indochina ...... . 2,756,955 .76 17,233,069 58 .89 2,664,356 98 15,267,755 .49 .61 
India & Pakistan 15,090842 4.17 238966280 98.90 6.91 8327635 305 159,140,085 5.13 4.17 
8,970,661 2.48 344633827 11.66 7.93 35,380,511 12.95 535,348,884 17.27 14.61 
Philippines ...... 777,711 21 8,101,929 27 .44 5,318,789 1.94 37,213,599 1.20 2.22 
Thailand ...... 12,714,241 $.52  72300,210 2,45 4.81 4439943 1.62 44,977,809 1 45 2.65 
Indonesia ...... 6,771,709 1.87 52,700,620 1.78 2.11 11,137,109 4.08 153,943,019 4.97 3.30 
Total South 
East Asia | 
Region ...... 47,846,092 13.22 739,478,637 25.02 23 52 75,374,671 27.59 970,046,798 31.29 28.45 
North China 
(incl, Man- 
26,165,142 7.23 215,752,415 7.30 9.39 26916507 985 411,495,426 13.28 18.23 
Middle China | | 
(excl. Formosa) 3,954,593 1.09 28,985,882 .98) 359 4,749,662 1.74 47,898,722 1.54) 9.72 
Formosa ........ 3,268,205 90 46,239,826 1.56) 9,673,462 3.54 65,494,783 2.11) 
South China .... 37,768,829 10.44 278567325 9.43 9.63  49,710332 18.20 773,177,559 24.94 11 37 
South Korea .... 457,336 .13 2,594 251 .09 .85 10,010,714 .62 
Total North | 
Region ...... 71,614,105 19.79 572,139,699 19.36 23.76 98,373,552 34.18 1,308,077,204 42 19 40.15 
Total Trade of 
Hong Kong. 361,729,694 10000 2954947204 100.00 100.09 273,205,012 100.00 3,100,309,455 100.00 100.00 


HONGKONG HOTEL 


PEDDER STREET 


TEL. ADDRESS “KREMLIN" 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE CITY WITH EASY 
ACCESS TO THEATRES, SHOPPING AREA ETC. 


REPULSE BAY. 


| 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
HOTELS, LTD. 


OWNED AND OPERATED 


BY 
THE 


PENINSULA HOTEL 


SALISBURY RD., KOWLOON TEL. ADDRESS “PENHOTE” 
CONVENIENTLY NEAR TO ALL TERMINALS 
MINUTES FROM PIERS. 
FIFTEEN MINUTES FROM AIRPORT. 


HONGKONG. 


| 


REPULSE BAY HOTEL 
TEL. ADDRESS ‘““REPULSE” 


FAMOUS HOLIDAY RESORT AMID PEACEFUL 
SURROUNDINGS AWAY FROM THE CITY, YET 
CONVENIENT FOR BUSINESS AND SHOPPING. 


BATHING AND RESTAURANT FACILITIES. 


LIDO 


REPULSE BAY 


20 MINUTES DRIVE FROM TOWN. 


| 
| 
| 
= | 
| | 
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Hongkong’s Trade in July 1951 


The trade figures for the month, with 
imports at $361.7 million ard exports at 
$2732 million, show a great decrease in 
terms of value, both in imports and ex- 
ports, compared with those for June, 
1951. Imports fel! by 10.6% and exvorts 
by 26.9%, the total volume of trade at 
$634.9 million having decreased by 18.4%. 
Figures for trade with Chira and Macao 
are shown in millions of dollars below, 
last month’s figures being given in 
brackets :— 


Imports Exports Total 
China, N. 26.2( 29.4) 26.9( 53.8) 53.1( 83.2) 
China, M. 3.9( 4.1) 4.7( 9.6) 8.6( 18.7) 
(excl. Formosa) 
China, S. 87.8( 46.5) 49.7( 77.9) 87.5(124.4) 
Macao - %.8( 9.9) 18.4( 82.7) 25.7( 42.6) 
Total 78.5( 93.4) 109.4(179.2) 187.9(272.6) 


The item which showed the larges: 
decrease in imports from North China 
was vegetables, roots and tubers chiefly 
used for human consumption which fell 
by $1.5 million. On the other hand there 
were increases in imports of sheep’s and 
lamb’s wool, scoured; and soya beans, 
up by $2.5 million and $1.5 million res- 
pectively. Exports to North China of 
chemical elements and compounds; phar- 
maceutical products were down by $7.9 
million; non-electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus and appliances down by $4.8 
million; and manufactures of base metals 
down by $1.8 million. Imports of wood 
o:] from South China fell from $10.2 
million to $3.8 million and white rice 
from $4.1 million to $2.6 million. Export 
items which showed heavy decreases were 
vehicles and transport equipment, manu- 
factured articles and electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus and appliances. There 
were increases in exports of newsprint 
paper, and other kinds of papers in rolls 
or sheet. 


The decrease in imports from Macao 
of $2.6 million was mainly due to the 
absence of white rice shipments. Exports 
of vehicles and transport equipment to 
this territory fell by over $7 million; 
chemical elements and compounds; phar- 
maceutical products by nearly $4 million, 
and iron and steel from $3.0 million to 
$0.3 million. 


Exports to Formosa increased ‘by $4.5 
million; the increase being spread over 
a wide range of commodities. 


Figures in millions of dollars for trade 
during July with specific localities of 
China or by specific routes are as follows 
(last months’s figures are shown in 


brackets) :— 


Imports Exports 
Shanghai (by rail) .. 2.5 (1.3) 10.2 (15.6) 
(by sea) .. 8.8:(11.3) 3.8 (14.8) 
South China (by land) 8.0 (10.6) 23.7 (48.0) 


United Kingdom—Imports were up by 
$9.9 million, the chief items responsible 
being rubber motor tyres from $2.8 mil- 
lion to $7.2 million; non-electrical ma- 
chinery, apparatus and appliances from 
$4.2 million to $7.2 million; and vehicles 
and transport equipment from $4.2 mil- 
lion to $5.2 million. Exports also regis- 
tered an increase of $7.9 million. Main 


items of increases were wood oil from 


$3.4 million to $5.6 million: non-ferrous 
base metals from $2.1 million to $3.8 
million: and footwear of rubber from 
$0.6 million to $1.7 million. 


Australia—Imports of wheat flour fell 
by $1.9 million; and meat and prepara- 
tions thereof by $1.4 million. 


India—Jmports dropped from $11.7 
million to $9.8 million; the principal item 


affected being raw cotton which recorded 
a nil return as against $1.1 million for 
last month. Tobacco imports on the other 
hand showed an increase of $1.2 million. 


British Malaya — Trade with British 
Malaya recorded decreases both in im- 
ports and exports. The chief items 
which showed decreases in exports were 
textile fabrics and small wares, manu- 
factured articles, and clothing and 
underwear of textile materials. 


Pakistan — Imports of raw cotton 
were down by $6.0 million and exports 
of yarns and threads down by nearly 
$11.0 million. 


Belgium — Imports of fertilizers 


went up by nearly $3.0 million but a 


decrease of $1.4 million was registered 
in respect of imports of iron and 
steel. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED. — 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary General Meeting of 


the members of The Hongkong Electric Company, Limited will be held at the 
Company’s Registered Office, P, & O, Building, Victoria, in the Colony of 
Hong Kong on Friday, the 28th day of September 1951 at 11.00 o’clock when 
the following Resolution will be proposed as an Ordinary Resolution:— 


‘That arising out of the Directors’ decision to revalue the Generating 
Plant and Distribution System of the Company in accordance with present 
day costs and values as at 3lst December 1950, such valuation having been 
adjusted according to the expected life of each individual item of equipment 
a Capital Reserve Account of the Company of $15,831,361.00 has been created, 
and it is now considered desirable to capitalise a sum of $#14,000,000,00, 
being part of such Capitai Reserve Account and that accordingly a special 
capital bonus of $14,000,000.00, free of income tax bs declared and that 
such bonus be applied on behalf of the persons who on the 26th day of 
September 1951 were holders of the 2,100,000 fully paid-up issued shares 
of the Company in payment in full for 1,400,000 new shares of the Company 
of the nominal value of $10,00 each, and that such 1,400,000 new shares 
eredited as fully paid be accordingly allotted to such persons respectively 
in the proportion of two of such new shares for every three of the said issued 
shares then held by such persons respectively, and that the shares so allotted 
shall be treated for all purposes as an increase of the nominal amount of the 
capital of the Company held by each shareholder and not as income, and 
further that such new shares shall as from the Ist day of October 1951 
rank for dividend and in all other respects PARI PASSU with the already 
issued shares.’’ 


‘‘Tf any member would be entitled to a fractional share the Directors 
in lieu of issuing fractional share certificates will cause the whole share to 
be issued to a person or persons to be named by the Directors and such 
share shall at such time as the Directors think fit be sold’and the proceeds | 
distributed among the persons entitled to the fractions making up such 
share.’’ 


NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN that if the above Resolution is duly passed as 
an Ordinary Resolution it is the intention of the Board of Directors to close 
the Register of Members of the Company for a period of three days from the 
26th day of September 1951 to the 28th day of September 1951, both days 
inclusive, 


Dated Hong Kong, this 3lst day of August 1951. 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO,, LTD, 
Agents. 


= 

| 

| 
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Burma — Exports of yarns and 
threads rose from $4.1 million to $6.5 
million. 


Egypt — Imports fell from $3.8 mil- 
lion to a mere $127,000. Nil shipment 
of raw cotton as against $3.5 million 
for the previous month being’ the 

cause. 


Germany — Imports valued at $18.6 
million showed a drop of $1.9 million. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products down by $2.7 
million; and dyeing, tanning and colour- 
ing substances down by $1.5 million 
were the main items of decreases. On 
the other hand imports of manufactures 
of base metals recorded a rise of $1.0 
million. 


Holland — Imports of chemical ele- 
ments and compounds; pharmaceutical 
products decreased by $1.8 million, 
whilst exports of wood oil rose from a 
mere $612,000 to $3.4 million. 


Japan — Imports dropped slightly by 
$1.9 million with textile fabrics and 
small wares down by $1.4 million; and 
iron and steel down by $1.2 million. — 


Norway — Imports jumped from $1.8 
million to nearly $4.0 million; the prin- 
cipal item accountirg for the increase 
being newsprint paper. 


Indonesia — Imports fell by $1.9 
million to $6.8 million mainly due to 
decreased imports of gas oil and fuel 
oil. Exports slumped from $20.4 mil- 
lion to $11.1 million. The main items 
affected were newsprint paper, manu- 
factures of base metals, and _ textile 
fabrics and small wares. 


U.S.A. — Imports showed a reduction 
of $4.5 million, mainly due to decreases 
in imports of textile fabrics and small 
wares. Exports recorded a slight de- 
crease of $1.1 million. | 


Tables showing selected items of 
principal imports and exports by quan- 
tity with comparison for June are 
appended (see statements “D” and “E’’). 


Japanese Trade — Import Licences 
were issued for goods to a value of 
US$2,315,289 which is _ substantially 
higher than in June. Export contracts 
were also higher at US$1,750,474. Pay- 
ments on completed transactions totalled 
US$3.975,338 in respect of exports and 
US$2,391,963 in respect of imports. 


Govt. Supplies: — (a) Rice — There 
was a reduction in the offtake of ration 
rice. This was principally due to con- 
siderable arrivals of high grade rice 
from Siam through commercial chan- 
nels. Free market prices were steady 
throughout the month. 


TRADE OF HONGKONG FOR JULY AND FOR — 
JANUARY - JULY 1951 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong during the month of July, 1951 
sanitiaitad vs a declared value of $361.729,694 as compared with $240,962,133 in the 
month of July, 1959. The figures include Government sponsored cargoes, Exports 
of merchandise totalled $273,205,012 as compared with $294,772 222 in July, 1950. 
Imports during the first seven months of 1951 amounted to $2,954,947,204 as com-. 
pared with $1,901,001,269 in the first seven months of 1950, Exports totalled 33,100 -. 

compared with $1,715,365,937. 
OTAL VALUES Gi IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


FOR THE MONTHS OF JULY, 1951 & 1950 


TOTAL MERCHANDISE — 361,729 694 
29,682. 


TOTAL TREASURE .... 
GRAND TOTAL 


600 


IMPORTS EXPORTS | 
Countries July 1951 July 1950 July 1951 J wee 
MERCHANDiSE > > $ 
8,077,328 33,067,583 29,585,207 10,616,358 
5,618,863 3,712,704 492,640 598,482 
265,070 95 ,288 37 2,476 239, 54€ 
9,753,587 5,813,513 2,520,448 2,123,561 
8970,661 15,678,155 35,380,511 47,040,984 
New-Zealand 3,200 1,125 670,100 520 v56 
North Borneo (Br.) ....... ‘ 1,909,823" 1,078,860 1,206,504 1,105,743 
South 923,899 667,786 1,124,263 1,100,369 
West Indies (Br.) .......... 931,165 1,008 517 
Br, Commonwealth, Other .. 486,055 Bye 2,165,876 1,014,060 
498,903 1,730,211 1,733,852 628 645 
Central America ............ 53,797 333,556 697,113 690,759 
China, Middle (Excluding ormosa) 3,954,593 5,638,708 4 749,662 5,464 972 
137 367 665, — — 
1,213,691 204 3,470 7 650 
French Indo-China ......... 2,756,955 6,678,833 2,664,356 1,557,621 
18, 638,104 1,695,859 679,131 3,814,787 
mores (North) 1,520,317 — 
mores out) 457,336 1,019 330 2,323,589 — 
777,711 1,812,044 5,318,789 4,466,084 
Portuguese East Africa ..... 149 867 252,824 
South America ............. 169,496 22.020 519,830 1,187,834 
3,004,796 2 258,786 74,189 201 ,534 
11,698 990 5,735,339 22,674 758.001 
587,000 54.705 129,194 
37,940.954 37,345 278 6,829 628 31,295,767 
6,771 709 4,822,984 11,137,109 6,326,553 
All Other Countries ........ 4 059,136 740,085 2,744,971 1,983,540 
TREASURE 
United Kingdom ............ 231,960 3,864,099 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ 45,000 15 009 


240962133  273.205.012 204.772222 


514.662 


241.476 795 


575 960 


4,333 060 


273.780.972 299.105 282 


361 759 375 
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TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES ~ 
FOR THE PERIODS JAN. TO JULY, 1951 & 1950. 


GRAND TOTAL ....... 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Countries Jan,-July Jan,-July Jan,-July Jan.-July 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom 353,505,326  249,488473  154027,095 108,544,318 
.. 60919930 57,564,914 46,323,602 22,383 861 
Canada 42,135,607 27,737,204 11,723,433 5,669,958 
« 2,351,019 1,386,606 4 396,381 3,730,647 
East Africa (Br) 3 409 204 1,674,705 10,132,774 4,547,499 
122, 425 67 1 115,048,645 19,442,038 9,434,091 
1,023 270 662,167 4,691,151 2,136,911 
North Borneo (Br,) ..... ye 19 923,164 7,731,625 10,925.220 7,138,962 
8,054 520 8,135 877 13,283,102 $098,505 
West Africa (Br.) ........ is 57,008 10,442,112 3,358,221 
West Indies (Br.) .......... 9, 729 19,977 4,468 384 4,795,505 
Br. Commonwealth, Other .. 33,433 197 19,497,321 22,135,950 7,203,547 
vee vo és 10,030,392 5,886 648 80,698 
84625464 22172841 7.888497 6,518,511 
3,182,683 7,379,158 19,760,086 12 221,596 
Central Ameriea .......... 3,180,653 1,147,545 5,735,963 4,021,877 
Middle (Excluding 
28,985 882) 47,898,722) 
Czechoslovakia 9,143 603 7,625,733 10,752 48 
Denmark 10,176,196 2,663,891 6 463,144 7,314,425 
e 82. 609 256 28,345,451 19,024,848 3,876,631 
French Indochina 17 233 069 17,531,425 15,267,755 13,346,351 
ermany ..... 107 829 ,730 18,625,155 22 852,032 18,246,233 
67 693,261 27,916,344 30,349 188 25,013,750 
45,072 "430 14,511,112 12,457,816 6,869 105 
mores (North) 19,219,169 7,777,032 
Korea (South) ........... 2 504,251 22,422,378 10,010,714 22,461,108 
vanes - 11,467,177 16,293 4,300,407 3,631,424 
Ske 1,201,559 112,559 270,020 204 531 
8,101.929 8,532.018 37,213 599 35,165 274 
ve 1 947 323 1,005, 361 306,516 228.878 
Portuguese East Africa ..... 2.080.811 721.020 1,017.692 803.739 
South America ........... 17,879.829 208,672 ~=«G,, ,034. 807 11,078 544 
1,087,831 489 166 18 435 510 293 
21,902 391 17,879,938 3 859.282 4.422 427 
68,631.647 35,521,319 3,623.374 2,303,210 
72,309,210 95,294 244 44 977,009 50,175,775 
13.058.671 6,000 921.109 838, 592 
226.052925 376.415 320 84.417.155 147,282 561 
Indonesia  §2,700.620 40614.076 153,943,019. §7,770,877 
with (15,273, 81 19 708,467 15,238,108 
United Kingdom 4,377 5,328,989 13,694.953 
North Borneo (Br.) ....... 754,570 15 000 
China, Middle (Excluding | 
600) 
China, Middle (excl, Formosa) 13,440) ) 409 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 2,954,947 204 1,901,001,2A9 3 100 309. 155 1,715 355,937 
TOTAL TREASURE .... 3,238 196 14.156 885 6 803.133 32,433,662 


”2,958,185,400 


1,915,158,154 3,107,112,588 1,747,799 599 


(b) Sugar — There was a further 
increase in the demand for rationed 
sugar, over 90% of the ration being 
taken up. Industrial demand was also 
maintained. 

Fuel — Demand for coal bunkers in- 
creased, but there was a fall of 10% in 
industrial requirements. 


Revenue — The Revenue collected 
during July amounted to $6,984,557. 83. ' 
Import & Export Control:— 


(a) The total number of import sik 


export licences issued during July, 
1951, were:— 
Export 9690 
Import 7909 


(b) Preventive Work — Petroleum 
Products — Total seizures amounted to 
22 cases involving 10,237 gals. of which © 
2,919 gals. have already been confis- 
cated and the remainder lies, pending 
the hearing of the various cases. — 


Other Specified Articles — The num- 
ber of commodities seized and the 
quantities involved exceeded those in 
June, with Motor Vehicle parts, Photo- 
graphic material and Radio parts head- 
ing the list. 

Five vessels, one being ex-M.T.B., 
three junks and one sampan were con- 
fiscated. The first four were inter- 
cepted when engaged in the attempted 
exportation of prohibited articles, and 
the latter when transporting dutiable 
commodities. 

Five cases occurred during the month 
of illegal importation into the Colony 
of Motor Vehicle parts. “ 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 
EXPORTED UNDER IMPERIAL 


PREFERENCE CERTIFICATE AND 
CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN’ FOR 


JULY, 1951 
Europe: $ 
United: 7,020,298 
Australasia: 
Africa: | 
Union of South Africa ......... 458,285 
British East Africa ............ 1,00,407 
British West Africa ...........-. 1,676,876 
Portuguese East Africa ........ 84,229 
Asia: 
3,796 
British North Borneo ........:>% 84,085 
8,428,184 
2,239,178 
British Commonwealth, Other .. 851,109 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS | 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1951. 


Details of some countries not included 
in the tables of Hongkong’s Principal 
Trading Partners on the following pages, 
are shown below. (Tables in respect to 
the March figures were issued in the 
REVIEW of August 30, 1951, Vol. XI, 
No, 9) 

Australia,—Imports $4. 53 million; ex- 
ports $6.89 m, Main imports: Hides, 
skins & leather $1.53 million; meat $476,- 
500. Main exports: Textile fabrics & 
small wares 32.74 m.; clothing & under- 
wear of textile materials $315,700; veget- 
able oils $408,700; machinery $810,800; 
manufactured articles $706 400, 

Czechoslovakia—Imports $1.41 ex- 


ports Nil, Main imports: Paper $423,400; 


fabrics & small wares $314,000. 

Germany—Imports $13.78 m.; exports 
$7.53 m, Main imports: Chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals $3.32 m,; dyes $3.97 m.; 
iron & steel $1.34 m.; manufactures of 
base metals $1.28 m.; manufactured arti- 
cles $1.93 m, Main exports: Vegetable 
oils $6.36 m,; miscel. crude or simply 
prepared products $615,000. 

Netherlands—Imports $6.64 m.; exports 
$6.13 m, Main imports: Chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals $2. 71 m.; dyes $1.03 m.; 
dairy products $836,300; ‘paper $302, 000. 
Main exports: Oilseeds, nuts & kernels 
$1.01 m.; vegetable oils $3.26 m, 

Switzerland—Imports $9.21 m,.; exports 
$343,600. Main imports: Manufactured 
articles $6.2 m.; chemicals & pharmaceu- 
ticals $95,000; dyes $888,000, 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Articles Imports Exports 

Meat & preparations $ 5 

22,161 168 
Dairy products, eggs 

ana Roney ........ 176 660 
Fishery products, for 

Manufactured pro- 

ducts of cereals, 

chiefly for human 

192,660 — 
Fruits & nuts, except 

13,609 23,713 
Vegetables, roots & 

tubers, chiefly used 

for human food & 

their preparations. 

40,037 63,649 
Sugar & sugar con- 

fectionery ........ 1,139,915 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 

preparations there- 

.......-. 491,376 322,417 
Beverages & vinegars 452 964 — 
Feeding stuffs for 

animals, n.e.s. .... 3,840 525,362 
981,914 
Animal & vegetable 

oils, fats, greases & | 

& their manu- 

aceures, .e.s. .. 82,465 5.371, 
Chemical "elements & 

compounds;  phar- 

maceutical products 9,514,768 775,318 
Dyeing, tanning and | 

colouring substances 

(not including crude 

materials) ....... 2,641 415 196,797 


Essential 
fumery, 


oils, per- 
cosmetics, 


soaps and related 


products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e,s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
‘tures thereof ...... 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Manufactures of lea 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up . 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 


Special and technical 


textile articles .... 


Clothing and under- 


wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers ...... 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.é.s. 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e,s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
ne.s. 


Precious metals and 


precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials. ......... 
Ores, slag, cinder ... 
Iron and steel ...... ) 
Non-ferrous base 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 


other than electri-. 


cal, n.e.s 


_ Electrical machinery, 


apparatus and ap- 
Vehicles and trans- 
port equipment, 
Miscellaneous  erude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.es. . 
Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


Total 
Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


420,254 
1,521,221 


17,373 
494,700 


216,200 


35,728 


4.265 


2,129,730 
3,756,052 


370,652 
199,401 
30,925 


62,340 


568,916 
559,872 
177,118 
153,866 


360;722 


162,254 


3,713,560 
1,383,753 


2,112,082 
2,098,457 
3,446,099 


2,105,783 


32,047 


1,303,835 


364,734 


118,886 


2,056,015 


120,000 


2,423 014 


5,200 


255,296 


11,000 


1,873,391 


Merchandise 39,813,812 20,382,189 
2,122,140 
39,813,812 22454329 


‘Pottery and 


CEYLON 


Articles 


oil-nuts 
Vegetables, 
tubers, chiefly used 


for human food 


their 
n.e.s 


preparations. 


Sugar and sugar con- 


fectiohnery 


Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 

Chemical elements & 


compounds; pharma- 
ceutical products .. 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof . 


Manufactures of lea- | 


ther, not including 
articles: of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 


or simply prepared | 


Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 


Clothing and under- 
wear of textile. 
_ hats of 


Footwear: oe shoes 
and ‘slippers ...... 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
other 
clay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.es. .... 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus ap- 


‘roots 


Exports 


Fruits & nuts, except: 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
Manufactured 
ducts of 
chiefly for human 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots. & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 


eo 8 


4.017 


4,420 
— 1,167 
468,172 
207 466 
12,170 
250 
1,098 
2,034,205 
3,663 
571,662 
— 20,369 
— 100,819 
19,314 
14,160 — 680 
5,040 — 6.411 
1,000 — 20,222 
179,816 
— 12,052 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
2,400 products, n.e.s. .. 925 
85,625 Manufactured articles, 
127,288 Total. | 
649,385 INDIA 
Imports. Exports 
$ $ | 
— 59 250 1,280 
1,934 
20,600 1 336 
Sugar & sugar con- 
Oil-seeds, nuts and | aes 
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Animal & vegetable MALAYA Non-metallic mine- 
- Gils, fats, greases & Articles Imports Exports rals. crude or sim- 
$ ply prepared, n.e.s. 2,735 18,816 
compounds; phar- Glass & glassware .. 95,318 976,187 
maceutical products 223,891 679,376 Manufactures of non- 
Dyeing, tanning and and honey ........ 10,330 2,219,329 metallic minerals 
(not including crude 86 109 Precious metals and 
sentia - 
soaps and related for human "499-698 materials ..... 601,793 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 1,035,196 — ci-nuts .......... 104,232 1,560,154 metals 386,821 8,000 
Wood. cork & manu- Vegetables, roots & of bane 
tubers chiefly used anufactures of base | 
factures thereof 246,125 metals, n.e.s. .... 994,979 3,726,190 
paper & card- ti Machinery, apparatus 
oard & manufac- d li 
Hides and skins and sugar con- 9.907578 644.760 881,537 
ectionery ....... = trical machinely 
Textile materials raw Coffee, tea, cocoa && 
cr simply prepared _—83,000 105,285 543,573 
Yarns and threads .. 4,815,405 ‘vinegars Vehicles and _ trans- 
Textile fabrics and Feedi port equipment,n.e.s. 440,448 407,389 
small wares ...... Miscellaneous crud 
articles .... - 210,265 Olisseeds  nute and 093,371 products, n.e.s. 1,239,017 2,289,016 
othing & underwear Sienate Manufactured articles, 
hats of all mate- | 
18.720 oils, fats, greases & 77,712,643 82,658,363 
and slippers 8,034 factures, N.e.s. ... 1,032,508 357,608 
Chemical elements & NORTH BORNEO (British) 
‘Made-up articles of compounds; phar- 
textile materials maceutical products 282,930 2,369,279 
other than clothing 1,356,802 ~~ Dyeing, tanning and Dai ducts ee $ 
lighting & ower and honey 35,745 
ghting p (not including crude 
lubricants & related materials) 100,9 : 
terials) ....;.. 100,910 982447 = food 62,593 28,451 
products, n.e.s. .. 2,856,143 Essential oils er- 
Non-metallic minerals, Manufactured = pro- 
’ ery, cosmetics, 
crude simply soaps and related 
Pottery and _ other Rubber & manufac- Fruits & nuts, except 
clay products ..... 19951 tures thereof, n.e.s. 67,936,028 122,253 oil-nuts_.......... 33,716 26,820 
Glass & glassware .. — 1,750 Wood, cork & manu- Vegetables, roots & 
af base 1,149,597 115,155 tubers, chiefly used 
r card- for human food & 
Precious metals & board & manufac- their preparations. 
precious stones, tures thercot 34,852 3,492.444 26,914 68,119 
pearls & articles Hides and skins and Sugar & sugar con- 
made of these ma- 334,806 314,530 fecticnery ........ 25,793 
3,900 Manufactures of lea- Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
Non-ferrous base ther, not including | preparations there- 
202,146 articles of clothing — 727,372 _ of; spices ......... 42,123 
Manufactures of base i Textile materials, raw Beverages & vinegars “— 94,301 
metals, n.e.s. 1390 998538 or simply prepared se 81,075 Feeding stuffs for 
Machinery, apparatus Yarns and threads .. 620,125 600,416 animals, n.e.s. ... sr 4,320 
& appliances other Textile fabrics and — 394,300 
-than _ electrical, small wares .. .... 376,890 12,449,295 nuts and 
Electrical machinery, textile articles .... 117.774 817,470 & vegetable 
apparatus and ap- Clothing and under- 
pliances 55,781 wear of textile manu, 
port e q ui pment, all materials ..... a 65,004 8,135,959 came ge es 
Miscellaneous crude and slippers 57.585 products 12,608 
or simply prepared Made-up articles of 
products, n.e.s. 251,025 911,679 textile materials (not including crude 
7 articles, other than clothing — 645,528 materials) ....... 5.784 
| Products for heating, Essential oils, per- 
— — lighting & power, fumery, cosmetics, 
Total 23,617,022 2,832,207 lubricants & related soaps and related 
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Rubber & manufac- . Wood, cork & manu- Pottery and 
tures thereof, n.¢.s. 952,588 factures thereof . 100 clay products ..... .... — 9,000 
Wood, cork & manu- Pulp, paper & card- Glass & glassware ..-.. — . .- 17,839 
factures thereof 1,213,108 10,961 board & manufac- Precious metals and .- ...... 

Pulp, .paper & card- tures thereof ....:. 2,800 precious stones,. 

board & manufac- Textile materials, raw | pearls and articles 
tures thereof ...... — 46121 or simply prepared 23,090,387 made of these mate- 

Hides and skins and Yarns and threads .. — 25,206,038 18,050 
ee eee 26,087 1,500 Textile fabrics and Manufactures of base 7 

Manufactures of lea- Small. wares :..... — 22,595 metals, n.e.S. ..... 72,035 
ther, not including Clothing and under- Machinery, apparatus eo 
articles of clothing -— 33,674 wear of textile and appliances. i. 

Yarns and threads . — 6,500 materials; hats of other than electri- 

Textile fabrics and | all materials ...... 231,036 123,600 
small wares ...... 2,800 109,945 Pottery and _ other Electrical machinery, | 

‘Special and technical clay products ..... — 789 apparatus and ap- 
textile articles .... 2,880 Iron and Steel ...... — 10,469 1,240 

Clothing ard under- Manufactures of base Vehicles and trans- 
wear of textile metals, n.e.s. — 491 493 port equipment, n.e.s, — 18,302 
materials; hats of Machinery, apparatus Miscellaneous’ crude 
all materials ...... —- 108,061 & appliances other or simply prepared 

Footwear: boots, shoes than electrical, n.e,s. ne 5,300 products, n.e.s. 7,800 39,100 
and slippers ....... 17,881 Electrical machinery, Manufactured articles, 

Made-up articles of apparatus and ap- 75,527 
textile materials — 3,060 
other than clothing 17,295 Manufactured articles, 251,184 1,150,140 

Products for heating, — 2,797,553 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 24,074,487 28,873,326 CHINA, 
products, n.e.s. ... _ 2.391 Articles Imports Exports. 

Non-metallic miner- BURMA M & ti 
als, crude or sim- , ea preparations. 7 

Pottery and _ other airy products, eggs | 
clay products ...... 13949 honey ........ 

Glass & glassware .. — 11,638 Manufactured _pro- - Fishery products, for 

Manufactures of non- ducts of cereals, 31.765 
metallic minerals, chiefly for human 15,000 — 

Iron and steel ...... 8.145 Fruits & nuts. except ducts of cereals, 

Manufactures of base preparations there- Fruits & nuts, except | | 

metals, n.e.s. 5,180 84.272 of: spices ......... 5,500 1,536,279 30,152 

Machinery, apparatus Beverages & vinegars — 100.993 Vegetables, roots & | 
and appliances. Feeding stuffs for ‘ tubers, chiefly used 
other than electri- 157,814 for human food & 

apparatus and ap- ~¢ompounds; phar- Coffee. tea, cocoa & : 
5,013 maceutical products 114.308 ‘preparations there- 

Vehicles and trans- Dyeing. tanning and GO; 16,084 3,250 
port equipment, n.e.s, — 5,771 colouring substances Beverages & vinegars 1,503,950 5,692 

Miscellaneous crude (not including crude Feeding stuffs for — 
or simply prepared 30.091 animals, n.e.s. ... 1,099,782 

Manufactured articles, Parner Oil-seeds, nuts and 
ase ps and related Animal & 
Total Merchandise 2,477,306 1,405,612 Pulp, paper oils, fats, greases & 
Gold and specie .. — 139,000 hoard manufac- waxes & their manu- | 
Grand Total ...... 2.477306 1.544618 thereof «387.610 n.e.s. ... 6,768,375 608,171 
Articles Imports Exports Special and technical 
$ textile articles .... bre 19295 ¢ 
not including crude 

Fishery products, for Clothing and under- materials) 51,090 4,472,059 

84,100 wear of textile Essential oils. per- 

Fruits & nuts, except materials; hats of | fumery. cosmetics, 
— 60: materials ...... 46,370 soaps and related 

Sugar and sugar con- Footwear: boots, shoes products - 95 947 8150 

| Feruizers .......... — 606,000 

Chemical elements & Made-up articles of . Rubber & manufac- oe 
compounds;  phar- textile materials* turés thereof n.e.s, — 
maceutictl products — 62,216 other than clothing .. — 1,300 Wood, cork & manu- . aa 

Dyeing, tanning and Products for heating,. .  factures thereof 103,231 13,407 
colouring substances lighting & power, _ -Pulp, paper & card- 

(not including crude : lubricants & related. : board & manutae- ba 
— 4,797 proplucts, n. 2.9. tures thereof ...... 41,998 2,218,897 
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Hides and sKins and 

Manufactures of lea- for food. & 
ther, not including producis, n.e.s. . 256,238 40,297 
articles of clothing 750 prepa Manufactured articles, 

Furs, not made up... 703,514 — 63,942 16,705 
extile materials, raw fectionery ........ — 202,074 

re ef prepared 2,360,885 410,395 Coffee, tea, cocoa and ip Total Merchandise 3,405,450 4,082,076 

281 ,440 538,139 preparations there- Gcld and specie .. 13,440 
wares 5,921,137 696,139 spices 45,985 6,690 Grand Total ...... 3,418,890 4.088, 076 

Special and technical Se CHINA, SOUTH 

Clothing and under- , animals, n.e.s. 8,570 — Articles Imports Exports 
wear of textile Tobacco “Ge 38,816 $ $ 
materials; hats of Animal & vegetable | Live animals, chiefly | 
all materials ...... 383.493 oils, fats, greases & 3,622,703 

Footwear: boots, shoes ? wanes & their manu- Meat & pceparations 
and slippers ...... 91 200 ctures, n.e.s. ... 9,830 101,462 13,300 

Made-up articles of 4 6,042,728 Chemical elements & ‘ . Dairy products, eggs 
textile materials compounds;  phar- ard honey ........ 5,278,407 1,722 
other than clothing 112,918 678,100 ™aceutical products 23,000 001,224 Fishery products, for... 

Products for heating, Dyeing, tanning and 563,061 
lighting & power, colouring substunces 5,619,610 — 
lubricants & related (not including crude Manutactui r ro 
products, n.e.s. .. 802 98 18 qgucits cereals 

Non-metallic mine- Essential oils. per- chiefly for human 
rals, crude or sim- fumery, cosmetics, food 41 5150 112,925 
ply prepared, n.e.s, a 904.05 Soaps and related Fruits & nuts, except — 

clay products ... 62,704 194537 Fertilizers ......... 1,200 1,07u,y01 Fools 

Glass & glassware .. 31,435 7136 Rubber & manufac- nivers, citely 

Manufactures of non- tures thereof, n.e.s, 2,670 
metallic minerals, ‘Wood, cork & manu- their preparations, | 

Precious metals and Pulp, paper & card- 

precious stones, board & manufac- fectionery 1,50) 447,661 
pearls and articles 
made of these mate- Manufactures of lea- | 

Iron and steel ...... 16965370 articles of clothing — Leverages & 
Non -ferrous base Yarns and threads .. 1,600 

810 107,290 ‘Textile fabrics and 979,050 

Manufactures of base small wares ...... 1.050586  312,€52 102,638 

. metals, n.e.s. 329,964 2,414,667 Special and technical 9 

Machinery, apparatus textile articles 231 497 4385 ernels 281,621 7,209 
and appliances Clothing and under- 
other than electri- wer of fats, greases & 

Electrical machinery, all materials ...... Chemical 
apparatus and ap- Footwear: boots. shoes ; : Chemical elements 8 
pliances .......... 8.000 3,171,589 _ and slippers ...... 

‘Vehicles and _ trans- Made-up articles of products 340,887 16,369,598 
portequipment,n.es, — 3,251,003 textile materials tanning. 

Miscellaneous crude pas other than clothing ak 751.490 colouring cubstances 
or simply prepared Products for heating, ay erent crude 
products, n.e.s. 3,823,899 586,722 lighting & power 277,879 10,825,0 

Manufactured articles, lubricants & related ous, Pere 

on-metallic §mine- 
products ........ 210,551 129,382 
Pottery and Rubber & manufac- 

clay products ..... 126,158 2209 — 

(excluding Formosa) metallic minerals, Pulp 

Articles Imports Exports ron and steel 

Live animals, chiefly Hides and skins and 

Dairy products, eggs metals, n.es. 6,300 37,996 of lea- 
and honey ........ 128,676 26,243 Machinery apparatus er, not including 

Fishery products, for of clothing 1,097 11,198 

Manufactured pro- 4.700 extile materials, raw 
ducts of cereals, Electrical “machinery vor Simply prepared: 2,080,723 
for human apparatus and ap- Tex 526, 150 2,048,677 

nic 

204,567 400 port equipment, 133,352 textile articles .... 40,979 
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Clothing and under- 
wear of textile elements ,& Cereals 83: 
materials; hats of ompounds, phar- Manufactured pro- 
Dyeing, tanning and 
Footwear: boots. shoes chiefly for human 
and slippers... 10,330 colouring  sub- 32,475. 
Made-up articles of , stances (not includ- | Fruits & nuts, except : 
textile materials ing. crude materials) 90,780 394,305 cil-nuts ..... 227,917 
other than clothing 4000 1,909,822 Essential oils, per- Vegetables roots & 
Products for heating, ‘ fumery, cosmetics, tubers. chiefly used | 
lubricants & related , 107,220 230.399 their preparat 
products, n.e.s. 12,720 717,739 
on-metallic mine- 1,488.833  Coff t 
etude or sim- Wood, cork & manu- & 
ply prepared, n.e.s, 164,430 88.539 factures thereof ~— 28,839 of: spices ere- 
Pottery and other Pulp, paper & card- | Beverag 3 & 
clay products .. 34,170 48,000 Feedin tulle 
«3,800 «17,088 ana akin 112,300 253,419 s for 
of non- Hides and skins and animals, n.e.s. .... 6,090: 
met allic min er als, leather 499 84 Tobacco 2.771 
Ircn and steel ...... 16.723 445 ther, not including kernels .......+.. 231,964 
Non-ferrous base articles of clothing 5.919 “nimal & vegetable 
Manufactures of base prepared 40,040 waxes & their manu- 
mnetals, n.e.s, 12.485 2441.15 arns threads .... 17.700 20.25 facture", n.e.S .... 196 | — 
Machinery, apparatus 441,155 Textile fabrics and ° Chemical elements & _ 
and appliances small wares ...... 
other than electri- Special & technical fs maceutical products 2.290 161,747 
cal, 2,366,365 textile articles .... 7,842 42 933 Dyeing, tanning and 
Electrical machinery, Clothing & underwear colouring substances 
apparatus and ap- of textile materials; (not including crude 
pliances .......... —  2563,020 hats of all materials 2.940 materials) ........;. 8.490 
Vehicles trans- Made-up articles of Rubber & manufac 
equipment, t t materials tures thereof, n.e 1.600 
Miscellaneous crude 2,825,149 Products for heating, ne 
or simply prepared lighting & power, Pulp 180. 
products, nes. ... 3,740,791 664,405‘ Jubricants & related 
Manufactured articles products, n 
crude or _ simpl 
Pottery & other cla »VUL 53,177 Textile materials, raw 
FORMOSA y cr simply prepared 64,240 6,270 
Articles Expects 12278 Textile fabrics and 
$ $ of 49.542 | small — 2.093 
Dairy products, eggs Iron and stecl __. = 19497 Products for heating, | Gites 
and honey ........ 591364 3.823 lighting & power, 
Fishery products, for metals... 53.493 & related 
17 Manufactures of base roducis,.n.e.s . 
ducts of cereals, Ma chinery paced 2) 550 325,837 crude or simply pre- 
chiefly for human and appliance 2.0.8. 10,000 
227 225 other than Pottery and other 
Fruits & nuts, except cal, n.e sg. 27 
$39 105 Electrical m achinery 125 742 lass & glassware .. 6.000 
Vegetables, roots and apparatus & a Ne 18,600 
tubers, chiefly used rliences _ Non- ferrous base 
for human food and Vehicles and trans- 204,400 
appliances 
eeding stuffs for 
kernels... Cles ply prepa 
50,443 Imports Exports product. P red 
al & vegetable $ $ M e- 799,512 899.011 
oils, fats, greases &: Meat & preparations anufactured articles, 
‘waxes & their manu- 809 139,824 
. factures, n.e s, .... — 1,292,748 for Total — 


| 
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JAPAN Pottery and other 
oducts oi, ignting ana power, 
Gio 76,724 21,155 lubricants and re- 
$ Manufactures of non- lated products, 
& preparations metallic minerals, 39,190 
thereof .......... 17,700 — Machinery, apparatus 
, Dairy products, eggs Precious metals and & appliances other 
25,150 precious stones, than electrical, 
Fishery products, for pearls and articles 800 
369,149 5,564 made’ of these Miscellaneous crude 
Manufactured pro-, 13,200 or simply prepared 
ducts of cereals, Ores, slag, cinder .. 1,126,546 products, n.e.s. .... 212,435 
chiefly for human Iron and steel ...... 2,178,691 375,934 Manufactured articles, 
Fruits & nuts, except 1,447 636 37 296 
59,108 20,526 Manufactures of base | Total 606,248 2,144,153 
Vegetables, roots & metals, n.es. ...... 978,858 359,147 
for human fo an appliances ; 
their preparations, other than electri- — 
Sugar & sugar con- Kiectrical machinery, 111.980 1.702 
fectionery ....... — 41,844,595 apparatus and ap- Mant: nrenaration 
| 195 63.032 ea preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & pliances ........... 53, ; aint 2.926 3.596 
preparations there- Vehicles and _  trans- Dairy ore ges 
601,807 152,573 port equipment, 63.83 and honey . 320.136 240 616 
Beverages & vinegars 102. 214,167 _N.€S. 54,870 63,858 Withers ‘products, for 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 935,000 3,046 
Anima! & vegetable 975.690 1.010.989 ducts of cereals, 
oils, fats, grea'es & "chiefly for human 
factures, nes. .... 4,950 2,015,373 Fruits & nuts, except 
Chemical elements & 133,853 321,955 
compounds; phar- KOREA, SOUTH Vegetables, roots & 
maceutical products 1,016,479 20,505 Articles Imports Exports tubers, chiefly used 
Dyeing, tanning and $ $ for human food & : 
colouring cubstances Fishery products, for | their. preparations, © i 
359,375 1,025,199 Vegetables, roots & Sugar & sugar con- | 
Essential oils. per- tubers, chiefly used fectonery ........ 4,526 202,951 
fumery, cosmetics, | for human food & Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
soaps and related aa | their preparations, preparations there- 
Rubber & manufac- : Sugar and sugar con- | Beverages & vinegars 577,533 423272 
tures thereof, n.es.. 156,521. Sogtionery Feeding stuffs for 
Wood, cork & manu- Animal & vegetable animals, n.e.s. 18,212 3,076 
factures thereof .. 247,197 250,878 oils, fats, greases & 23,653 942,731 
Pulp, paper & card- eae waxes and their Oil-seeds, nuts and 
board & manufac- manufactures, n.e.s. 23,296 342 176,506 
tures thzreof ...... 1,114,195 581,648 Chemical elements & Animal & vegetable 
Hides and skins and ccmpounds; _ phar- oils, fats, greases & 
743,034 maceutical products 303.515 waxes & their manu- 
Manufactures of lea- : Dyeing. tanning & factures, n.e.s. ... 8,000 . 174,834 
ther, not including | colouring substances Chemical elements & 
articles of clothing — 6,770 (not including crude | compounds; _ phar- 
Textile materials, raw 11,324 maceutical products 1,214996 3,149,493 
or simply prepared — . 4,356,437 Es-ential oils,  per- Dyeing, tanning and 
Yarns & threads ... 175,960 357,641 fumery, ccsmetics, colouring substances 
Textile fabrics and soaps and related (not including crude 
small wares ...... 7,034,872 1,502,578 products .......... 53,156 62,845 162,733 
Special and technical Rubber and manufac- Essential oils, per- 
textile articles .... 209,260 — tures thereof, n.e-.s. — 520,050 fumery, cosmetics, 
Clothing and under- Pulp, paper and card- coaps and related 
wear of textile board and manu- 90,869 58,114 
- \ materials; hats of | factures thereof — 411926 Fertilizers _......+4.. 7,045 1,326,170 
all materials 225,636 $843,939 Menufactures of lea- Rubber & manufac- 
Footwear: boots, shoes , ther. not including tures therecf, n.e.s. 1,887 98 324 
and slippers ...... — 192,045 articles of clothing — 59 Wood, cork & manu- 
Made-up articles of . Furs, not made up .. 203,728 factures thereof ... 144,800 292,890 
textile materials Textile materials, raw Pulp, paper & card- 
cther than clothing .— 21,924 1,350 or simply prepared 127,750 — board & manufac- 
. Products for heating, Yarns and threads .. — 246,104 factures thereof .. 96,025 464,356 
lighting & power, Textile fabrics and Hides and skins and 
lubricants & related small wares ...... 141 924 24 802 19,781 
products, n.e.s. 67,710 — Clothing and under- Manufactures of lea- 
Non-metallic mine- wear of textile ma- ther, not including 
rals. crude or sim- terials: hats of all — articles of clothing 1,460 3,114 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 1,232,854 85,640 materials ........ 6,929 Furs, not made up .. 936 
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Textile materials, raw 


or simply prepared © 


Yarns and threads .. 


Textile fabrics and 


small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
jubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e-.s. 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
/metallic minerals, 
n.e.s. 
Iron and steel 
Non - ferrous 
metals 


base 


Manufactures of base 


metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles and trans- 


port equipment, n,e.s, 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


1,539 
74,000 


116,319 
19,660 


1,420 
3,816 
4,736 
1,050 

24,515 
26,802 
119,227 


128,230 


60,913 
13,078 


629,395 


2.137.676 


13,085 


42,070 
286,203 
142, 688 


238,631 
112,300 


428,040 


814,508 


112,093 
51,107 
“32,343 


28,121 
269,254 


56,420 
767,983 


398,210 


160,063 
717,074 


196,325 
666 205 


Total 
Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


Merchandise 8,1 03,630 
1,563,948 
9 667.578 


14,193,749 
14,195,749 


PHILIPPINES 


| Articles 


Live animals, chiefly 
ws 
Meat &. preparations 
Dairy products, eggs 
enc honey ........ 
Fishery products, for 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables. roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
‘Sugar & sugar con- 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
Beverages & vinegars 


Imports 


$ 


645,890 


7,881 


Exports 


$ 
450 
8,754 
259,555 
85,625 


85,484 
715,686 


368,288 


38,640 


96.349 
2,869 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e s. .... 
Qil-seeds, nuts and 


Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. .. 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and. related 
products 

V/ood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof . 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 

Hides and skins and 
leather 

Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 

Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 

Yarns and threads .. 

Textile fabrics and 
small wares 


Special and technical 


textile articles .... 
Clothing and under. 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 


lighting & power, 


lubricants & related 
products, ne.s. .. 
Non-metallic minerals, 
crude or simply 
prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products ...... 
Glass & glassware .. 


Precious metals and 


precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
Iron and steel ...... 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.6. .... 
Machinery, apparatus 
appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n e.s. 


‘Electrical machinery, 


apparatus and 


Vehicles and trans- 


ap- 


port equipment, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
.or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. .. 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e@.s. 


41,392 _— 

— 10,637 
28,050 1,017 
25,880 197,933 
112,186 24;260 
15,000 73,750 
— 36,989 
36,000 
4,063 

140,344 
8,100 

1,175,537 

226 412 
— 307,561 
— 666 
28, 

. 21,652 19,460 
13,788 
88.042 
18,506 

5,700 
280,305 
— 1,195,325 
12,728 

09,120 - 30 
16,634 
63,054 

20,889 196,367 


"1,835,001 “4,809 888 


Articles 


Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 


chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Yegetables. roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food .& 
their preparations, 
n.e.s. 


@ 


‘Sugar & sugar con- 


fectionery 
-Coffee, tea. cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.es. ... 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 
kernels 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats. greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. .. 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 


Dyeing. tanning and 


colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils. per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soavs and related 
products 


Rubber & manufac- 


tures thereof, n.es. 


660 -Wood. cork & manu- 


factures thereof .. 


Pulp. paper & card- | 


board & manufac- 
tures thereof 


Hides and skins and 


Moenufactures of 
ther not inelnding 
articles of clothing 


“Textile materials, raw 


or simply prepared 
‘Yarns and threads . 


Textile fabrics and 


small wares 


‘Spéciol and technical 


textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 


“Footwear boots, shoes 


and slippers 


-Made-un articles of 


textile materials 
other than clothing 


-- Products ‘for heating, 


lishting & power, 
Inbricants & related. 
products. n.es. . 
Non-metallic miner- 
als, crude or sim- 


Imports 
$ 


13,305 


121,428 


374,646 


120,100 


19,583 


90,301 


467,370 


131,477 


184,000 


291,605 


Exports 
$ 


884 


218,015 


8,074 


6,322 


19,080 


\ 1,A91 299 


2,459 
33,495 


= 
| 
THAILAND 
food - 307,004. 
0 
16,984 
9,050 136,322 
7,290 
116,960 
163,859 
4146 
40888 
5,090 
s«13,878 
8,172 
(224,735 
2360 
1,300 — 
8271 
| 
139,590 500 
6,090 
— 363,013 
— 16,808 
— 254,442 
plv, prepared, ne.s. 
clay products ...... ‘eit 


57,510 
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Glass & glassware .. 22.005 

Manufactures of non- 105.851 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
metallic minerals, Manufactures of lea- a 

Precious metals and articl f clothi sa Beverages & vinegars — 122,660 
precious stones, Furs poor 318.9099 Tobacco 51,300 
pearls and articles Textile materials, raw Oil-seeds, nuts and 
made of these or simply prepared 327.630 14,450 2,640 
materials ........ 24,000 — Textile fabrics and Animal & vegetable 

Iron and steel ...... cunt 4,800 small wares 6.988.871 392.351 oil, fats, greases & 

Manufactures of base Special and technical 
metals, n.e.&. 16,000 134,540 © textile articles 289.340 3595 manufactures, n,e.s. —_ 139,895 

Machinery, apparatus Clothing and under- Chemical elements & 
and appliances wear of textile compounds;  phar- 
other than electri- . maceutical products 1,493,871 1,087,269 

apparatus and ap- _ slippers ...... 
pliances .......... 2,500 121,530 Made-up articles of materials) ....... 16,660 526,926 

Vehicles and trans- textile materials Essential oils. per- 
port equipment, n.e,s. 260 47,650 °° other than clothing 44,633 sin fumery, cosmetics, 

Miscellaneous’ crude Products for heating soaps and related 
or simply prepared lighting & power, products ......... 97,600 118,596 
products, n.e.s. — 444,665 = =—-:117,223 lubricants & related Rubber & manufac- 

Manufactured articles, products, n.e-s. 174,046 11,245 tures thereof, n,e.s. 1,948 
4576 403,867 Pottery and _ other Wood, cork & manu- 
ee 6,816,414 4,768,089 clay products ..... 2,325 10,315 factures thereof .. 8,920 2,121,297 

, Glass & glassware .. 916,399 114 Pulp, paper & card- 
USA, Manufactures of non- board & manufac- 
Articles Imports Exports metallic minerals, tures thereof ...... — 4,963,325 

Meat & preparations $ $ 82,848 Textile materials, raw 
theres? ......;... 574675 Precious. metals and or simply prepared  — 87,900 

Dairy products, eggs _ precious stones, Yarns and threads ‘ — 10,214,831 
and honey ........ 361,081 28,739 earls and articles Textile fabrics and | 

Fishery products, for made of these small wares ...... — 8,492,101 
1,816,872 135,737 materials ........ 102,296 25,221 Special and technical 

Manufactured _pro- : Iron and steel ...... 20,235 —- textile articles .... — 1,564 
ducts of cereals Non-ferrous base Clothing and under- 
chiefly for human metals 4,100 wear of textile 
278,388 6,984 Manufactures of base materials; hats of 

Fruits & nuts, except 869 ,283 277,374 all materials ...... 1 939,088 
2,647,331 159,249 ““2Chinery, apparatus Footwear: boots. shoes 

‘Vegetables, roots & and appliances and slippers 3,126 
tubers, chiefly used other than electri- Made-up articles of 
for human food & N.@.8. 701,943 textile materials 
213 72 and ap- roducts for heating, 

Sugar & sugar con- eed 523,5 piances .......... 505,048 16,524 lighting & power, 
fectionery ........ 897 529 9.207 Vehicles and trans-. lubricants & related 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & port equipment, products, n.e.s. 1,517,472 sine 
preparations there- 110,020 150 Non-metallic mine- 
of; spices ......... 495,845 4,510 iscellaneous crude 7 rals, crude or sim- 

Beverages & vinegars 126,827 34,117 or simply prepared ply prepared, n.e,s. _— 10,311 

Feeding stuffs for products, n e.s. 41,800 6,519,699 Pottery and other 
animals, n.e.s 1,165 xe Manufactured articles, clay products ..... _ 24,524 

factures, n.e.s. ... 30 10.319 Meat anutactures Of base 

compounds;  phar- Dairy products, eggs , apparatus 
maceutical products 1,334,124 and honey ........ 1,387 oth 

Dyeing, tanning and Fishery ‘products. for ) other than electri- 
colouring substances 119.731 cal, — 104554 
(not including crude Manufactured pro- 
Materials) ...,... 230,219 ducts of cereals 

‘Essential’ oils.  per- pliances .......... 463,611 
related Fruits & nuts, except equipment, 

Rubber & manufac- P 3002 Ve 79,757 crude 
tures thereof, nes. 81,579 tubers, chiefly used 

Wood, cork & manu- products, n.e.s. .. 722019 265,347 

79,590 69,895 their preparations ctured articles, 19.500 1.337.100 
board & manufac- Pero sugar con- eo eee Total 3.951,032 39,671 460 
tures thereof ...... 998,839 768 fectionery ........ 951, 
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Hongkong Statistical Reports 


For July 1951 


The following is a summary of statistics | 


for the month of July. A summary of 
the June figures was given in the Review 
of Aug. 30 (Vol.XI, No.9, page 275). 
Vital Statistics— The total number of 
births registered in July was 5599 (Chinese 
5544, non-Chinese 55) For the period 
January to July 35,212 births were re- 
gistered (34,877 Chinese, 335 non-Chinese). 
Deaths registered totailed 1953 (Chinese 
1933, non-Ch, 20); and for the Jan,-July 
period, 11,703 (Ch. 11,588, non-Ch, 115). 
Infectious Diseases— Notifications of 
infectious diseases totalled 1432 cases and 
422 deaths. For Jan,-July the total was 
10,063 with 2577 deaths. Tuberculosis ac- 
counted for 1049 cases and 376 deaths 
(Jan.-July 7597 cases and 2334 deaths), 
Slaughterhouse — Animals slaughtered 
numbered 48,866 (swine 48,426); for Jan.- 
July 351,076 were slaughtered (swine 
342,796). 
Vegetables & Fish—Vegetables market- 
ed at the Govt. wholesale vegetable mar- 


ket in Kowloon amounted to 2499.76 tons : 


(Jan,-July 23,605.08 tons), 
Fish marketed during the month came 
to 2068.2 tons (Jan.-July 17,705.8 tons). 
Cement—Production of cement totalled 
1229 metric tons (Jan,-July 36,958 metric 
tons), 


Mining—Mining output for the first 
half-year was as follows: Tin Ore, Apr. 
300 Ibs., June 239 lbs, (Jan.-June 1239 
Ibs.); Clay, Jan.-June 620 tons; Iron Ore, 
Apr. 12,900 tons, May 11,730 tons, June 
10,923 tons (Jan.-June 74,143 tons); Wol.- 
fram Ore (WO3 Concentrate, 61%-65%), 
Apr. 4700 lbs., May 4494 lbs., June 4902 
Ibs, (Jan.-June 19,002 Ibs.); Molybdenum 
(M.O.S. 2), May 80 bs.,, June 80 Ibs, (Jan.- 
June 160 Ibs.) 


Post Office Revenue—Post Office Re- 
venue in July amounted to $1,220,491.16, 
and for the seven months to $8,770,161,93, 
Postage stamps accounted for $956,058 
(Jan.-July $7,051,892), and revenue stamps 
for $188,100 (Jan,-July $1,217,760). 


Building—New construction work com- 
pleted in the Colony during the month 
comprised 51 buildings costing $5,130,062; 
site work amounted to $163,273. Details 
are given below: 


New Buildings Completed in H.K. 


in July 1951 
Site Work 
No. $ 
City of Victoria: 
Factories & Godowns .. 2 1,290,981 194,606 
Offices & Shops ...... 1 12,000 — 
Houses & Flats ........ 1 51,523 603 
4 1,354,604 195,209 
Outside Victoria (on Island): | 
Factories & Godowns .. 2 893.190 © 15,000 
Houses & Flats ...... 7 818,090 90,909 
9 1,711,280 111,909 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns .. 4 68,177 a 
Houses & Flats ...... 33 1,988,101 51,364 
38 2,064,278 51,364 


Vehicular Traffic—Details are given be- 
low of licensed vehicles, drivers, etc., as 
at July 31: 


Vehicles: 
Public Commer. Lorries ............ 1,389 
Private Commer. Lorries ........... 992 

Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ Licences * .......... 31,370 
Learners’ Licences * 93,592 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ........ “Se 


* totals since the reoccupation 


Traffic Accidents—The number of acci- 
dents in H.K. and Kowloon during the 


month totalled 622, the total for Jan,-July 
being 3932 (H K. 1959, Kowloon & N,T. 
1973). Casualties amounted to 330, or 
1859 for Jan,-July (H.K. 743, Kowloon & 
N.T. 1116); 5 were fatal injuries, or 48 
fatalities from Jan. to July, 

Kowloon-Canton Railway (British 
Section) Goods and Passenger Statistics 


1951 1961 
July January-July 
Passengers: Local: 
No. Oo. 
Downward ...... 120,751 1,165,126. 
Military Tickets .. 9,835 78,184 
Passengers: Foreign: 

: Local Kgs. Kgs. 
7,598,780 122,226,390 
Downward ....... 10,599,910 64,621,690 

Goods: Foreign 
— 
Revenue: Passengers $ $ 

Revenue: Goods 

Miscellaneous Receipts 54, 460. 87 692,029.90: 


* Includes $11,184.85 (Military Tickets). 
+ Includes $86, 533.95 (Military Tickets). 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT 
For August 1951 


Factory Registrations—During August, 
a total of 22 applications for registration 
were received (8 in Hongkong and 14 in 
Kowloon & New Territories); 18 registra- 
tion certificates were cancelled (6 and 
12); 10 applications (4 & 6) were refused, 
6 being in respect to premises for which 
no formal application for registration was 
made; and 33 registration certificates 
were issued (8 and 25), 

The following is a list of factories & 
workshops registered in August, giving 
the number of employees: 


Metal Weres 233 206 £439 
55 10 65 
1 Motion Pictures. ........ 52 3 55 
31 31 
1 Enamel Wares......... 30 30 
Wares. 18 10 28 
2 22 24 
1 Weaving (Cotton) ...... 8 12 20 
15 --- 15 
31 842 695 1537 


Three factories changed their names 


in August, Factories closing down — 
14: 2 Printing, 1 Chemical, 1 Laundry, 1 
Metal Wares, i Metal Lamps, 1 Saw Mill, 
1 Electro Plating, 1 Glass, 1 Rattan Furni- 
ture, 1 Brushes, 1 Garments, 1 Marine 
Service, 1 Workshop. 

From January to August, a total of 238 
applications was received (75 Hongkong, 
163 Kowloon & N.T.);,129 registration 
certificates were cancelled (41 and 83); 
61 applications were refused (23 and 33), 
36 being in respect to premises for which 
no formal application for. registration 
was made; and 201 registration certificates 
were issued (83 and 118). 


69 with 69 persons injured. The total 


As at August 31, a total of 1316 factories 
and workshops had been registered (399 
in Hongkong, 917 in Kowloon & N.T.), 
and 340 applications were under conside- 
ration (187 and 203). 

Industrial Accidents—During the month, 50 
cases of industrial and occupation injuries oc- 
curred involving 50 persons, 2 being fatal; of 


these 32 oceurred in registered factories, 1 being 
fatal. The injuries were due to the foilowing 


causes: 12 machinery (1 fatal), all being in 
reg. . ries or workshops; 1 transport (in 
reg. factory); 1 explosion; 3 corrosive sub- 


stance (in reg. fact.); 1 ‘electricity (in reg. 
fact.); 11 falls of persons, 1 fatal (2 in reg. 
fact.); 2 stepping on cr striking against objects 
(1 in reg. fact.); 9 falling objects (4 in reg. 
fact.); 2 falls of ground or earth (2 in reg. 
fact.); 8 miscellaneous (6 in reg. fact.). 


In July the number of accidents reported was 
of ac 


cidents and injuries for Jan-July was as. 
follows: 
Industrial Accidents and Injuries Reported 
1961 1951 
July Jan.-July- 
Number of Accidents .......... 69 381 
Number of Persons Injured .... 69 388 
Causes: 
Contact with machinery .... 19 89 
Poisonous, hot, or corrosive 
Falling objetts 9 52 
Stepping striking 
Handling without machinery 2 1] 


| SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. — 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Share markets opened September haltingly but 
gained momentum: and volume with every rise 
in Rubber and with the activity in Tin. Indus- 
trials showed great strength and advanced on 
the investment of substantial local funds. On 
Friday prices generally in the three main sec- 
‘tions had reached their hichest for some. r-ont’:s. 

The keen demand for Tin by other world con- 
sumers continved even after agreement wus an- 
nounced between Bolivian producers and the 
United States purchasing authority. This agree- 
ment, after weeks of tiation, is for 30 days 
only at a price of 112 US cents per Ib. By the 
time agreement was announced the parity of 
world markets was above 112 US cents per Ib 
which proves the impossibility of satisfactorily 
working on a fixeli price for this volatile met-l. 
‘Should the free market level be maintained the 
Bolivians doubtiess will demand an upward re- 
vision at the end of 30 davs. 

In Dollar Tins, Hong Fatt spurted on the 
‘dec:araiion of an interim dividend of 5%, Petal- 
ing bad daily bids from London and Rantau 
‘came in for 
Australians Rawang Tinfield were keenly sought 
being taken from 7/10%% to 8/4%. Sungei Bidor 
were bought and further wan at 50/-. Trad- 
ing in Sterling Tins was practically at a etand- 
still and any small interest consisted of shed- 
ding onto London the remaining holdings in 
these excessively taxed and apparently dividend 
frozen holdings. 

Rubber showed a rise of 25 cents per lh over 
the week and this section commanded the main 
attention of the market. Early on litt'e scrip 


up country demand. Among : 


was offered but with rising bids seflers came 
out and a good volume of business was written 


‘over a wide list of stocks. 


Local Loan dealings were very limited and 
are likely to continue so until the extent of 
response to tae Municipal and Federation issues 
is known, 

Australian markets sagged on the _ reduced 
prices at the September Wool-sales, under fears 
of increased Company taxation and a dividend 
freeze. Malayan holders came out sellers of 
several stocks acquired a ycar and more ago 
which showed a fair margin on their original 
cost. 5 
Business done. Ist—7th September. 

Industrials. Fraser & Neave $3.80 to $4.10, 
Gammon $2.60, Goodwood Park Hotel $1.50, 
Hammer $40.00, Malayan Breweries $5.20 to $5.25, 
Malayan Cement 33 cents to 34 cents, McAlister 


$40.50, Robinson $3.80 to $3.85, Straits Steamship 


$20.50 to $21.00, Straits Times $4.00 to $4.05, 
Straits Trading’ $19.85 to $20%4, Singapore Cold 
Storage $4.10 to $4.76, Uniteers $13.00, Henry 
Waugh $3.72%.to $3.75, Sime Darby $18.50. 


Ting. Batu Selangor 92. cents. Hong Fatt 86 
to 98 ¢.d., Jelebu $1.26%, Kesang $1.02% to 


$1.07, Kuchai $2.57% to $2.67%, Petaling $5.67% 
to $5.75, Rahman i:ydraulic $2.75 <o$2.80 Rantau 


* $2.90, Sungei Way $3.52 to $3.60, Talam $2.36, 


Taiping Consolidated $2.32%. 

Austral Amalgamated 11/- to 11/1%%, Berjuntai 
18/3, Kampong Lanjut 33/-, Kremat 12/9, Kuala 
Kampar 39/-, Larut 13/104 to 14-, Rawang 
Concessions 33/-. Rawang ‘Tinfields 7/10% ito 
8/4%,, Sungei Bidor 49/- to 60/-, Tongkah Har- 
bour 14/9 ed. 


Rubbers Allenby 95 cents, Amalgamated Malay 


Lintangs $1.80 to $1.87%, Bedford $1.50, Benta 
$1.20, Broga 74 & 175, Brunei Cnited $1.10 to 
$1.27%, Bukit Sembawang 2/6, Changkat Serdang 
$1.53% to $1.55, Connemara $1.22% to $1.25, 
Glenealy $1.61% to $1.66%;, Jeram Kuantan 
$1.52% to $2.10 c.d., Jimah $1.25 to $1.35, Kedah 
66 cents, Kuala Sidim $1.65 & $1.75. Kundong 
$1.67%%, Kluang $1.47%4, Kempas $2.45 to $2.55, 
Lunas $2.60 to $2.64, Mentakab $1.70, New 
Seudai $1.42% to $1.55, Nyalas Pa/am 
$1.50 to $1.60, Sungei Bagan $2.10 to $2.22%4, 
Sungei Tukang $1.60 to $1.6214, Tambaiak $1.30, 
Tapah $2.07%, to $2.20, Teluk Anson $1.65 to 
31° Be Ulu Benut 48 to 60 cents, United Malacea 
1.85. 


Overseas Investments. Home. Kolok 23/3, 
Pitman 5%% Pref. 21/-, Collins 32/-. 

Australian. McWhirters 41/3 c.d.. Teznico 33/9, 
Western Collieries 25/9, Australian Currency. 

Annual reports are to hand ior two sterling 
rubber companies whose properties are in Singa- 
pore and which have attracted local interest in 
recent months because of their real estate 
possibilities : 

BUKIT SEMBAWANG RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED with 5,858 acres on tue Island, intends 
to develop a site in Thomson Road seven miles 
from town by erecting bungalows and flats. 
Government and Services are negotiating to ac- 
quire a total of 297% acres whi.e 5 acres at 
Woodlands is to be sold privately at £762 per 
acre. Major portion of protit of £39.515 (236%) 
for the year ended 31/3/51 was derived from 
rubber production. Net liquid assets £73,860 are 
equivalent to 5d per share. Cost of production 
of rubber was 1/7%%d all in. 

SINGAPORE UNITED RUBBER PLANTA- 
TIONS LIMITED owns 2,382 acres in Singapore 


Principal Imports & Exports by Quantity _ 


(For previous figures see Review of July 12, and Aug. 80, 1951) 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
| 1951 1951 
me Item Unit June July Item Unit June July 
Meat & Preparations thereof Lb. 2,451,623 412,858 Fresh fruits 10,298 13,299 
Gross 363.762 345,306 Dried fruits 958 935 298 896 
969111 208'804 Beans (except soya beans) .. Picul 48,797 70,193 
Wheat flour 156819 Cinget preserved or prepared 
I Ma 2 : 80 439 78 694 (tinned) except in brine .. Lb. 290,044 588,765 
Lb. 801.515 569 884 Beet & cane Sugar, & unrefined Picul 15,253 33,112 
Iizans (except soya beans) .. Picul 85289 71,013 Oil-seed cake and meal ..... 44,966 109,034 
Iivet and cane sugar ........ os 18,596 22,536 Tobacco (manufactured and 
Oil-seed cake and meal ..... Hf 79 624 57,02) unmanufactured) ........ Lb. 2,647,282 3,551,977 
Lb. 4,098,698 5,937,733 Oil-seeds, Nuts & Kernels ... Picul 90,938 38,749 
Oil-seeds, Nuts & Kernels ... Pic 49,196 51,804 Soya-bean Gil 3,276 02 
Acids & Inorganic chemica's _,, 84,739 86 398 Acids & Inorganic chemicals _,, 41,105 29,543 
Soaps & cleaning preparations Lb. 1,602,797 1,737,1C8 Soaps & cleaning preparations Lb, 100,513 152183 
Crude rubber & rubber sub- Crude rubber & rubber sub- 
es Picul 21,382 6,368 stitutes (guttapercha, 

og 13939 = 50,173 Newsprint ..... Ream 78,714 117,617 
cu, ft. 117,975 111,530 Hides and skins ............ Picul 1,820 2,483 
Wood, sawn, lengthwise ..... is 254,850 151,784 Lexther, incl, imitation ..... in 147 503 
eam 94 253 73,972 Sheeps and Lambs’ wool .... 1,965 1,092 
Hides and skins ............ Picul 1.427 1,564 Yarns of artificial textile fibres Lb, 89,358 16,70 
Leather, incl. imitation ..... 3,910 2,585 Cotton yarns ...... 3,789,600 2,688,200 
Sheeps and Lambs wool .... __,, 1,153 3,067 Yard 11,995,903 10,097,864 
33,575 11,016 Foctwear of textile materials, 
Yarns of artificial textile fibres Lb. 97,920 454,92) of local manufacture, wiih 
Cottons: 289,103 303901 rubber or leather soles .... Doz, Prs. 18,957 16,593 
Textile Fabrics Yard 10,421,657 7,680,737 Gunny bags Piece 776,682 344,075 
ewes Leng ton 16,975 20,650 Lamp oil and white spirit .. _,, 413,097 46,973 
EES hacks his ln sees Imp. gall 2,006912 1,193,180 Gas cil and fuel oil .......... Long ton 1,894 453 
Lamp oil and white spirit... , » 998924 712,728 Picul 5,742 6,086 
Ges oi] and fuel oil ........ .. Long ton 48 061 4N.123 © Plate and sheet glass ........ Sq. ft. 324,284 681,662 
Plate and sheet glass ..... 672,039 627,041 465,624 150,209 
Iron and rteel ......... Plcul 388.382 362,057 . Non-ferrous base metals ..... ,, 13.483 14,641 

17,081. 18,582 Electric torches ............. No, 1,623,540 1,775,361 


Non-ferrous base metals .... , 


| 
| 
| 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Review for the week of September 
3—8 :— 

Gold:—Highest & lowest rates for 
945 fine tael $333% — 321%, equiv. 
to .99 fine tael and oz rates of resp. 
$349.38 — 336.94 and $290.35 — 280.01. 
Day-to-day high and low rates:—$325% 
— 3215; 33014, — 324; 388% — 327%; 
333% — 3273; 338% — 328%; 332% — 
33034. Week’s opening 323%, closing 
3382. Macao and Canton high and low 
for .99 fine tael resp. $343%4 — 333% 


and $341 — 338%. Crossrates US$43.33> 


— 43.06. Contracts cif Macao, for 
36,000 ozs fine; were made at 42% — 
43. 


Rates firmed up as reports’ about 
sterling’s strength were pessimistically 
interpreted and free market US$ rates 
for gold coming from Far Eastern ports 
was insistent with higher prices offer- 
ed. World market rates showed a firm 
advanced. At the same time demand 
trend. Hoarding was however insigni- 
ficant. 

The public has shown signs of unrest 
about the high gold and US rates; it is 
being feared that if further apprecia- 
tion ensues local prices of commodities 
may undergo upward revisions, Infla- 
tionary conditions may come to plague 
Hongkong. The matter has been under 
study by Government but the advisers 
seem to hold that nothing can be done 
— considering that developments’ here 
are only reflections of events else- 
where. In the interests of civic peace 
and order it is desirable that no steps 


are ignored which may lead to correc- 
tions of excessive rates, such steps to 


take the form of unofficial intervention 
by selling in the open market US$. A 
recession in TT New York would auto- 
matically lead to lower’ gold prices. 
Many merchants take the gold rate as 
the barometer for their business plan- 
ning. | 
Interest change-over totaled 44 cts., in 
favor of sellers (per 10 taels of .945 
fine). ‘T'radings: 234,600 taels (daily 
average 39,100). Positions: 938,500 per 
average day. (Big Swatow overbought 
‘position was liquidated while Shanghai, 
Canton and local groups continued buy- 
ing; importers as usual sold. Pao Sang 
bank maintained oversold position here 
but it was believed that other Chinese 


agent shipped gold from Canton to. 


after excising 346 acres sold during the year 


ended 21/3/51 for £52,639. Sugsequent!y 290 
acres on the Yeo Chu Kung Road was cold for 
$2,000 per acre which will bring approximately 
£100,000 to the Company. Profit for the year 
after British Profits Tax was £25,057 (18.5%) 
from which a dividend of 10% has been paid, 
The major portion of this sum was derived from 
Rubber production wherein all in cost amoun 
to 1/11%4d per lb. 


Macao to equalise the 
position. Market observes closely acti- 
vities of Pao Sang — not only for 


reasons of gold speculation but also as 


indicator of political trends in China). 


Cash sales: 28,600 ‘taels (officially 
listed 7640, curb market 20,960). Ex- 
ports: 17,600 taels, of which 9500 to 
Bangkok and 8100 to Singapore. Im- 
ports: 26,500 from Macao. Arrivals in 
Macao totaled 26,000. 0zs. Local pre- 
ventive service could not score any 
successes — it seems the cross-inform- 
ing has been blocked and some sort of 
agreement among the smuggling out- 


fits, perhaps with connivance-.of one 


the other corrupt officer here and, of 
course, in Macao, has been concluded. 
Exporters no longer calculate with 
larger seizures, importers who have 
little suffered in the past are confident 
that their precious cargo will arrive 
here without any official interference. 
Differences for export bars of .99 fine 
$15.40 — 15.80. 

US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes $665 — 651, for DD 666 — 653, 


for TT 668% — 65414, equiv. to crosses _ 


of US$2.3938 — 2.444. Day-to-day TT 


rates: $658% — 654%; 664 — 658; 
668 — 664; 668% — 664; 668% — 
665%; 668% — 666%. Sales: TT sector 
US$1,880,000, DD US$690,000, notes 
US$570,000. Private transfers were 


also large. 

High rates continue and demand is 
brisk. Gold and general merchandise 
importers remain in the market without 
finding sufficient supply. 
merchants sold and thus relieved to some 


extent buying pressure. Local importers 


bought about US$1 million for payment 
of US cotton. Overseas Chinese remit- 
tances, especially from the US, were 
small in spite of approaching Mid- 
Autumn Festival. | Local crossrate is 
one of lowest in the world but trian- 
gular exchange operators could not 
fully utilise present opportunities as 
transfers of HK$ to other sterling areas 
and vice versa is under strict control 
here and in London. Loopholes are get- 
ting blocked. 


US$ rates everywhere show strength 
and there is an uncertain feeling about 
the future of sterling. What is needed 
is some injection of confidence but 
London is doing nothing of: the sort. 
The high US$ rate here may if not 


adjusted within a short period bring 


about unwelcome consequences — which 
may also have political significance 
especially in the Far East. The pres- 
tige of America, if ever it was in need 


of some face-lifting, has got it now, 


once again. 


Silver:— Rates per tael $6.25 — 6.24, 


dollar and small coins resp. $4 — 3.98 


local oversold 


Bangkok 


and. $3.04 — 3.03. Sales: 9000 taels, 
12,000 dollar coins, 50,000 small coins. 
Market was quiet but holders were con- 
fident that if TT New York continued 
high they would get better prices. This 
was also believed certain in view of 
the fact that stock is scarce and im- 
ports from China difficult to arrange. 


Bank Notes and F.E. DD:—Highest 
& lowest note rates in HK$ per one 
foreign currency unit:—London 15.77 — 
15.75, Australia 12.58 — 12.45, New 
Zealand 13.95 — 13.80, Egypt 13, South 
Africa 15.46 — 15.35, Canada 6.21 — 
6.17, India 1.16..— 1.157, Ceylon 1, 
Burma .90, Malaya 1.815 —1.814, Macao 
1.16 — 1.14, Philippines 2.26 — 2.25, 
Indochina 13 — 12.75, Siam 29.60 — 


29.50, Indonesia 32.80 — 32.50 (for the 


last three currencies the rate is quoted 
per 100 currency units), 


Market was quiet; local dollar suffered 
slight losses. . 

DD on Singapore quoted $1.87 — 1.85, 
on Bangkok 30.10—30, on Manila 2.28 
— 2.26, on Djakarta 34 — 33.50 (sales 
totaled Mal.$2% million, baht 1°4m., 
pesos 120,000, rupiahs 3% m.). Singa- 
pore and Djakarta were in stron de- 
mand. Business with Japan, now on 
sterling basis, has made its exit from 
the unofficial market. Japanese yen 
were not traded and no quotation was 
available. 

Chinese Exchange: — Taiwan cur- 
rency, per 10,000 yuan, quoted here 
$2800 — 2750 with business done at 
24% million yuan. Gold and US$ quoted 
resp. 99% — 99.4 and 98.2 per 100 in 
Taipeh. Taiwan yuan was stable but 
business quiet. 

People’s Bank yuan quoted here as 
follows per one million:—notes $203 — 
198%, DD.Canton 224 — 221%, DD 
Amoy 208 — 206, with sales resp. 150 
million, 190 m. and 250 m. DD Canton 
in HK$ quoted 92 — 90 (sales HK$20,- 
000), DD Swatow in HK$96 — 94 (sales 
$8,000). Gold transfers with Tientsin | 
and Shanghai quoted resp. 94 and 88/87; 
US$ transfers with Amoy and Shanghai 
resp. HK$5.80 — 5.60 (per one US$), 
and 85 — 84% (per 100 paid in China). 
Sales were more active but figures are 
not made available — for obvious rea- 
sons. 

PB yuan showed an easy trend, there 
were rumors about an exchange revision 
in Peking which would appreciate 
foreign exchange. Then one 
fears expressed about the rising note 
issue and the large denomination netes 


of PB yuan “10,000 and 50,000. The 
apparent 


negotiations also caused an uneasy feel- 
‘ing; with all the bluster of the military 


deadlock of Korean truce 


in Peking the common. people instinc- 
tively understand that continued war 
means all-round - aggravation of their 
own and the nation’s lot. — 
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‘UNITED KINGDOM-JAPAN 
STERLING PAYMENT 
AGREEMENT 


Text of the Sterling Payment Agree- 
‘ment between the United Kingdom and 
Japan, as released by the Japanese 
‘Government :— 


The government of Japan and the 
government of the United Kingdom have 
vagreed as follows: 

Article 1:—All payments between re- 
sidents of Japan and residents of the 
Scheduled Territories, other than such 
as must necessarily be made in yen, 
shall be settled in sterling. 


Article 2:—The government of Japan 
will ensure that their appropriate au- 
thorities shall buy and sell sterling and 
that the rates of those authorities for 
sterling and for the United States dollar 
shall be related to one another at the 
middle rate quoted by the Bank of 
England for the United States dollar. 

Article 3:—All sterling payments to 
residents of Japan which residents of 
the Scheduled Territories or of countries 
outside the Scheduled Territories are 
permitted to make under the Exchange 
Control Regulations in force in the 
United Kingdom shall be made _ to 
Japanese Accounts. 

Article 4:—(1) The government of 
the United Kingdom shall not restrict 
the transfer of sterling which is at the 
disposal of residents of Javan to other 
residents of Japan or to residents of the 
Scheduled Territories. ~(2\ The govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom shall not 
restrict the availability of sterling under 
the control of the Javanese 
Exchange Control Board for making 
payments in respect of direct current 
transactions to residents of such coun- 
tries (other than Japan and the Sche- 
duled Territories) as may be agreed be- 
tween the Bank of England and_ the 
Japanese Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. 

Article 5:—The government of Japan 
ehall not restrict the acceptance by resi- 
dents of Japan of sterling from resi- 
dents of the Scheduled Territories and, 
as regards payments in respect of direct 
current transactions, from residents of 
such countries (other than Japan and 
the Scheduled Territories) as may be 
agreed between the Bank of England 
and the Jananese Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. | 

Article 6:—Insofar as the Japanese 
Exchange Control Regulations from time 
to time permit, the government of Japan 
will facilitate the transfer of ven ac- 
cruine to residents of the Scheduled 
Territories or to residents of Jaran. and 
the transfer of such yen into sterling. 


Article 7:—For the purnoses of the 
present Agreement: (a) the expression 
“the Scheduled Territories” shall have 
the meaning from time to time assigned 
to it under the United Kingdom Ex- 
change Control Act, 1947; (b) the ex- 
pression “Japanese Account” shall mean 
an account of a resident of Japan which 
is for the time being recognized by the 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The necessity for producing essential 
supplies certificates for the import of 
industrial chemicals and for making ap- 
plication to the authorities before with- 
drawals can be made from the public 
godowns for re-export to designated 
countries, has placed a severe limitation 
upon dealings in these goods. As if 
this was not sufficient, the Canton 
authorities have added to the state of 
depression by their suspension of the 
issue of import permits involving the 
allocation of foreign exchange. This 
step, taken as gq result of a determina- 
tion to balance imports and exports, has 
created a “tight money” situation local- 
ly, since the import of industrial chemi- 
cals into Canton is handicapped under 


the barter system by the slow exporta- 
' tion of goods required in exchange, and 


it is estimated that it may take a 
month or more before any recovery of 
their original outlay can be expected by 
Hongkong merchants. Adding to the 
above difficulties was the decision of. 
Cantonese firms dealing in industrial 
chemicals to suspend business for 4/7 
days pending completion of an “asset 
reassessment” by the authorities. This 
reassessment involved a thorough in- 
vestigation of the stocks and assets of 
all concerned firms, in order to obtain 
an accurate estimate of the position. 
In the metals market uncertainty was 


noticeable, owing to the impossibility of 


predicting the future trend of mainland 
requirements. The South China authori- 
ties have under consideration the intro- 
duction of a joint-management and 
joint-purchasing scheme for metals, 
which is likely to have an _ adverse 
effect upon the trade of ordinary deal- 
ers, as these latter not only have to 
effect transactions by barter, under 
which system they are faced with many 


Bank of England as a Japanese Account 


for the purposes of the present Agree- 


ment; (c) the expression “payments in 
respect of direct current transactions” 
means payments in respect of trans- 
actions of the tyne defined in Article XIX 
(i) of the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund which are 
made by a principal resident in the 
country from which payment is made 
and which relate exclusively (1) to goods 
(other than gold bullion) imported into, 
and for the use or consumption in, that 
country and originating in the country 
to which payment is made or (2) to 
services rendered to residents in the 
former country by residents of the latter 
country. 

Article 8:—For the purposes of the 


present Agreement the Bank of England: 


shall act as agent of the government of 
the United Kingdom and the Japanese 
Foreign Exchange Control Board as 
agent of Govt. of Japan. : 


obstacles in. procuring the requisite 
goods, but they are also hampered by 
the recent suspension of foreign ex- 
change allocations referred to above. 

Last week, for the first time since: 
World War II, Japanese cotton yarn 
and piece goods appeared on the market. 
As the yarn was only in small quantities 
and consisted of 40 counts and over, it 
did not in any way compete with local 
makes. 

At the moment, local merchants are 


‘concerned not so much with the problem 


of a revival of Japanese competition in 
Southeast Asia as with how best to 
establish trading relations with Japan so 


‘as to maintain the Colony’s position of 


an entrepot for the Far East. | 

During the week transactions were on 
the whole dull and overshadowed by 
preparations for the important Chinese 
mid-autumn festival, business being 
confined chiefly to the buying and sell- 
ing of food and of decorative lanterns 
and firecrackers. On Saturday, business 
was at a standstill, and for most of the 
day and well on into the night under 
the illumination of the full moon crowds 
flocked to the beaches or picnicked at 
the top of the Peak. | 

Below is a review of the principal 
commodity markets for the week. 
Cotton Yarn—With exporters to Tai- 
wan and the Philippines in the market 
cotton yarn was active. Hongkong 20’s 
showed fluctuations in price, being 
transacted at $1810/$1845/$1860 per 
bale. Indian yarns were not much in 
demand, 25’s selling at $2010 and 32’s 
at $1930/$2015 per bale. Italian 32’s 
for Oct./Nov. shipment were traded at 
$1965 per bale. Japanese yarn was 
again in the market, but was composed 


only of 40’s and over: 40’s for Oct. de- 


livery were offered at $2580/$2630 per 
bale; double 42’s were transacted at 
$2830 per bale. 

Cotton Piece Goods—Interest was 
created by the appearance of Japanese 
Grey Sheeting on the market, buc trans- 
actions were limited by anxiety in re- 
gard to future competition, dealers as 
well as factories refraining from buy- 
ing commitments. ‘Indian Grey Sheet- 
ing fell in price to $54/$55 per piece; 
Hongkong makes sold at $70/$71 per 
piece and were quoted at $67.50 per 
piece for Oct., $65/$65 per piece for 
Nov., and $66 for Dec. delivery. The 
Japanese product was offered for ship- 
ment in Oct. at $66.50 per piece cif. 
Hongkong. 

Metals—The metals market continued 
quiet in most of the popular lines. In- 
ereased buying interest was, however, 
shown in Mild Steel Plates, bringing 
about an improvement: 4’ x 8 1/16”, 
3/32” and %” were offered respectively 
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at $170, $155 and $155 per picul (133.3 
Ibs.); 3/16” to 3%” sold at $110 per picul; 
1/32” was quoted nominally at $190 per 
picul. The arrival of fresh supplies of 
Mild Steel Round Bars coupled with a 
lack of outlet kept prices down: Euro- 
pean 40’ % to 1” sold at an average 
of $55 per picul, while Japanese 20’ were 
transacted at $51 per picul and locally- 
made 20’-40’ were offered at the nominal 
price of $51 per picul. Zinc sheets re- 
mained firm, G5 being quoted higher at 
$700 per picul and G6 at $650. 


Tinplate and Blackplate showed a 
downward trend. The British tinplate 
allocation for the 2nd quarter is now 
arriving, and new offers from Japan 
have been received 20” x 28” being 
offered at $275 per case. The price is 
higher than that of the British make, 
but more rapid delivery makes it attrac- 
tive to local ‘dealers. This will con- 
stitute the first shipment to Hongkong 
since the war. Sales of British 20” x 
28” 200-lbs. case in skids were effected 
at $490 per case. US Tinplate Waste, 
Waste, 18” x 24” coked in 200-lb. case 
fell to $450 from $480 previously, while 
electrolytic was quoted at $440 per 200- 
lb. unit tonnage packing. US Blackplate 
G29-G33 fell from $205 to $200 per picul. 
Japanese Charcoal Plate 3’ x 7 or 3’ x 6’ 
G30/G31 sold at $210 per picul, falling 
later to $200. : 

Industrial Chemicals—The local mar- 
ket was very quiet, the dullness being 
relieved only by brisk dealings in Caus- 
tic Soda on the part of exporters to 
South Korea and the South Seas. Cres- 
cent brand Caustic Soda sold at $480/ 
$485 per 300-kg. drum; the US product 
was offered at $480. The arrival and 
expected delivery of large quantities of 
Sodium Hydrosulphite forced down the 
market for this item: the Dutch product 
was offered at $710 per picul for Oct. 
forward and $1000 for spot; the German 
60-kg. packing was offered at $1200 but 
counteroffers were made at $1050; the 
British make was quoted at $970 for- 
ward due Sept. 15; the 86% Japanese 
variety sold at $720 per picul. Carbon 
Black, German, 14544-lb. case, with new 
arrivals, fell to $2030 for spot and $1850 
for Sept. 17 forward. Lithopone, Belgian, 
dropped to $1.20 per lb., while the Dutch 
product was offered at $1.30 per Ib. 
Rongalite C. Lumps, Polish, sold at 


$5.60 per lb. Ammonium Chloride was 
transacted at $1500 per ton mid-Sept. 
forward. | 

Paper—In spite of the presence of 
exporters to Taiwan, the Philippines 
and Burma, the paper market failed to 
revive. Japanese Cellophane 36 x 39 
was offered at only $137 per ream and 
40 x 50 at $190 per ream: the British 
make sold at $210 per ream for 40 x 
50 and at $172 for 36 x 39; the Polish 
and Czech 36 x 39 sold at $145 per ream. 
Japanese Newsprint in sheet 50-lbs. 31 
x 438 was transacted at $42 per ream, 
while European 50 lbs. declined to $47 
per ream. Swedish and Finnish News- 
print in roll 31” sold at $1.04 per Ihb.; 
the Norwegian make was offered at $1.05 
per lb.; the Japanese product 43” was 
offered at 82 cents per lb. Very few 
trnsactions took place in Woodfree 
Printing: Swedish, Austrian, Czech and 
Dutch varieties 31 x 43 57-6U lbs. were 
offered at $1.62/$1.64 per lb., and 80-100 
lbs. at $1.40/$1.70 per lb. Bond Paper, 
watermarked, 22 x 34” 32 lbs. white was 
offered at $52 per ream, while the un- 
watermarked specification sold at $48.20 
per ream. MG Pure Sulphite 13% lbs. 
30 x 40” sold at $25.60 per ream. 

Cement—Following the rise in price 
of Green Island cement at the end of 
August, other brands have also shown an 
increase, local drawing force being 
strong although export to the mainland 
being prohibited. Haiphong cement 94- 
lb. packing sold last week at $8/$8.10 
per bag wholesale and $8.45 _ retail. 
Japanese ex-godown cement was quoted 
at $185/$190 per ton; the l-cewt. bag 
was offered at $9.50 and the 100-lb. bag 
at $8.70. Green Island Emerald brand 
sold at $9.80/$10 per 1-cwt. bag (official 
price $9.30); Emeralerete rapid harden- 
ing was offered at $11.20 per 112-lb. bag 
(off. $10.30); Snowcrete was offered at 
$20 per 1-cwt. bag (off. $18) and at $70 
per 375-lb. drum (off. $66). 

China Produce—Importers in Europe 
are again showing an interest in Wood- 
oil (Tung Oil), but as their offers of 
£275/£280 per long ton c. & f. Europe, 
are still too low to be profitable against 
the high export floor price quoted in 
Canton, no transactions took place. 
Australian purchases were made at 
£302 per long ton c. & f. Sydney for 
Sept./Oct. delivery. The local selling 


price for Woodoil, refined, in bulk was. 
$262.50 per picul and unrefined in bulk 
$260 per picul. Following an increase 
in price on the Canton market, Teaseed 
Oil was raised locally to £235 per long 
ton c. & f. Europe, but. buyers’ counter- 
offers were too low for any transactions. 
to take place; in local sales, processed 
quality in bulk. was offered at $210 per. 
picul. Aniseed Oil was offered at $980: 
and $1020 per picul for export qual. 
Rapeseed Oil was firm at $980 per picul 
for unprocessed qual. and $1020 for ex- 
port qual. Soyabean Oil was offered 
at $170 per picul. Cassia Oil was quoted. 
at $1950 for unprocessed and $1970 for 
export quality. | | 

With export requirements satisfied 
and Japanese merchants holding back, 
the Green Ramie market became dull: 
1st qual. was quoted at $292 per picul’ 
and medium qual. at $285/$288 per 
picul. White Ramie was offered at $300 
per picul. Cassia Lignea was inactive, 
the 80-lb. bale being offered at $90 per 
picul, while the 1-cwt. bale was quoted 
nominally at $98 per picul. Ga!!nuts 
fell in price with arrivals from C?ina: 
export qual. was nominally quoted at 
$130 per picul, while unprocessed qual. 
was offered at $127 per picul. Ani‘seed 
Star, unprocessed qual., was offered at 
$170 per picul and export qual. sold at 
$180 per picul. 


THE HONGKONG LAND 
INVESTMENT & AGENCY 
LTD. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ? © 
that an INTERIM DIVIDEND in } 
respect of the vear 1951 of $2.00 |{ 
per share, less Tax, has been declared | 
payable on and after the 24th 
September, 1951. The Register of - 
Members of the Company will be 
closed from Monday the 17th. 
September, 1951 to Monday, the 24th 
September, 1951 both days inclusive, 
during which period no transfer of 
shares can be registered. 


By Order of the Board of | 
Directors, / | 


B. C. FIELD, 
Secretary. 
Hongkong, 17th August, 1951. 
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RONDON CO., (HK) LTD. 


French Bank Building 
Cables: Rondon Hongkong 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Associated Companies: 

J. MEZIERE & Cie, Paris 

IMPORT-EXPORT INDUSTRIES. New York 


Cie GENERALE DE COMMERCE, Fr. Indo-China 
(Saigon, Pnompenh, Tourane, Haiphong) 


_ IMPORTS EXPORTS 
“> Wines and Spirits Oils 


| ’ Fruit and Foodstuffs Metals and Skins 


Perfumery : Hides and Skins 
_ Steel & Building Materials Bristles 
. Textiles and all other 
China Produce. 


. 36031-3 
. 34035 


Import Dept. 


“Telephone: 
ee Export Dept. . 


No: 


WORLD-WIDE NETWORK 


HAIPHONG 

SAIGON 
WORLD 


QUEEN'S BUILDING 
GROUND FLOOR 
(Opp. The Star Ferry) 


@ MERCHANTS 


COMPANY LTD. 


 @ SHIPPING AND 
LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. - 


INSURANCE 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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PORT of LONDON 
Along that 


which is the 


“Ancient Waterway 


Yy Empires life blood 
LYN: 


SPEED, 


DEPENDABILITY 


River and Dock 
Cruises operated by 
.. the Port of London 
Authority during the 
sammer-months. 
Official commentater 
on board. Light re- 
freshments available. 


For full particulars apph 
WY Chief Information Officer (Dock Cruises), 
Port of London Authority, 

London, E.C.3. Royal 2000). 
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R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) Ltp. 


HONGKONG 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES... 


| INE Loxley-Hongkong — \gomvan 


KS HH 
SESE 


Us LONDON ©. 

my PAL SERVICE 


| DODWELL & CO., LTD. | | JARDINE, MATHESON | — 

. BARBER 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
. FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS HONG KONG. 
BARBER WILHELMSEN. LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS HONG KONG, CHINA, 


via JAPAN JAPAN & KOREA 
m.v. ‘‘TRAFALGAR’’ Loading Hongkong 20th Sept. Importers and Exporters, 
mv, TUDOR’? 8rd Oct. Tea and General Merchants, 
my, Bs 18th Oct, Insurance, Shipping and 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- Air Transport, 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


* 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
| The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 2 ‘ _ The Australia China Line Ltd. + @ 
my, Loading Hongkong beg. Oct. ; The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji ee 
& BRISBANE wo Cotton Mi imited. 
) 
9§ 
| The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
| ) q 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY } } Butisn Overseas Airways Corporation 
§ Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 3 AGENTS: 
PORTLAND 
SEATTUM & PO The Glen Line Limited. | 
| ‘The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
LLOYD TRIESTIN O The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. § 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
§ FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, § } 
T SAID. VENICE, TRIESTE The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co,, Ltd. 
VIV Hongkong 6th Oct Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
? Triton Insurance Co., ‘ 
+. CANADA-ASIATIC LINES. LTD. Ltd | 
; Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., LAd. 
) All the above subject to alteration without notice. 2 ; The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co:; Ltd. { : 
; | BOOKING AGENTS FOR : a 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 4 
) B.0.A.C.— en 
CAMARA } THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
§ 3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. § [IT > | 
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‘m/s ‘‘NICOLINE MAERSK’ Sept, 26 
m/v ‘‘SALLY MAERSK’ Oct. 
m/v “LEAA: Nov, 7 


Managed 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENH. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO.. NEW 
General Agents U.S.A. 


“Fast Wortalghily Service 


“NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 
m/s ‘‘TREIN MAERSK” Cw. 
m/s “PETER MAERSK” .............. 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special Strongroom Campartments. 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to :— 


_JEBSEN & CO. 


- “ZY 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 
| CO. crar East) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


TOKYO and OSAKA 


General Managers for: - 


Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 
Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodrotfe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Go., Ltd., London. 
Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 


Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy. 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heeis, etc.) 

L.G, Harris & Co. Ltd; (Paint Brushes) 

Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Sole Agents. CARR 


Room 220, Prince’s Bidg., 
Hong Kong. | 


RAMSEY & SO 


N, LTD. 


_ Telephone 23246 
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